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appeared to his jovial reverence worthy of the broadest 
grin, but being unwilling to express hinself so openly, 
it escaped in chuckles, which he hung down his head to 
conceal. He carried a large sword, ' similar to the one 
we have just described; and whether accidentally or ma- 
liciously on his part, the handle protruded at least two 
feet in front, and ever and anon butted against the back 
of an aged Capuchin. 

The other monk was a little Feuillant dressed in 
white, with a black scapulary hanging down to his heels, 
his head half concealed in a cloth hood or cap, whose 
long tail fell down his back as low as the girdle. He 
hallooed and shouted and jumped about, witii an arque- 
buse in his hand, as though he were mad, to the great 
delight of the citizens who witnessed the spectacle ;— 
every one knew le petit Feuillunt Boiteux, as he was 
called by the popalace—though Montpensier designated 
him marshal of the field of the holy orders. Upon seeing 
Poulain, he flew out of the ranks, and running up to the 
spy, cried— 

“Ah, my good Nicholas! yon shall see how bravely 
we'll charge the Swiss!” 

“Tam sure of it,” replicd Poulain, “ they tell me you 
have been practising with ball at the convent pump! Is 
that truc, Father Bernard ?” 

“You shall sce!” replied the eccentric little fellow. 
He stopped, fastened the lighted match to the lock, and 
holding the piece as far from his body as the length of 
his arms would allow of, turned back his face, pale with 
fear, and with a trembling hand pulled the trigger. ‘The 
discharge so frightened his reverence, that the arquebuse 
fell from his grasp, and the crowd set up a loud shout, 
crying, “ Bravo! Peére Bernard! Bravo! mon petit 
Feuillunt!” Father Bernard picked up the arquebuse, 
and rejoined the ranks very complacently, amid the 
plaudits ef the people. 

After the monks marched a troop of horsemen, sur- 
rounding a holy father, also mounted, bearing a banner 
charged with the effigies of St. Michael overcoming the 
dragon. ‘This was the ensign of the holy division. In 
the rear was an immense number of citizens, boys, and 
women. 

“ Well!” excluimed Poulain to himself; “ the Louvre 
can at least hold out against this corps tll the arrival of 
the troops!” 

But cre the diligent spy reached the palace, he en- 
countered the formidable La Chapelle Martel, who in- 
formed him that the king's troops were already at the 
barrier of St. Antoine, but that before they gained the 
Louvre, the old Parisian chains and barricades should 
enclose them, like so many fish in a net, on all sides. 

“What next?” said Poulain to himself, when he had 
parted with the merchant;—* I gather news as I run 
along, like a snow-ball increasing in size—but I must 
hasten—I_ hear the beat of the druin—our soldicrs have 
entered the city.’ 

At this momentous crisis, when the thundering war- 
chariots of contention were rushing into each other’s 
course, threatening concussion and death, Catherine was 
engaged with Valois and his counse llors, awaiting, with 
her usual policy, for an advantageous opening to strike 
a deadly plow at her inveterate enemies. With, or with- 
out troops, she had deemed it madness to oppose the en- 
trance of Guise, as the whole city was against her, and 
the authority of her son hung upon a thread as slender 
as the gossamer. Paris had thrown itself at the feet of 
the Protector of the League; the hour was his own— 
“But Iet us see how long he will keep it!” exelaimed 
the queen-mother to her friends. 

As they sat in consultation, the report of fire-arms was 
heard mingled with cries und shonts as of a tumult in 
the distance. De Biron entercd the council- room, and 
informed her majesty, that a faithful servant had brought 





intelligence, that the division under the command of} 
Monsieur D’ O, which had but just entered the barricrs, | 
was attacked by armed citizens, whe had barricaded the 
Streets with chains, and were already an overmatch for | 
the soldiers. 

“Let Grillon lead out ! ie Swiss to their aid!” cried | 
the qneen, “ and give orders to Monsieur Le Clere at the 
Bastille, and the officer in command of the arsenal, to| 
point their cannon where it mi iy best serve us !” 

“Te Clere,” replied the marshal, “holds the Bastille 
for the Duke of Guise !” 
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“ Ah!” exclaimed Catherine, starting, while the coun-|proceed to this extremity the marshal had no doubt of 
cil looked at each other bewildered at this unexpected!as Poulain had so informed him, and moreover, that 
defection. “ But,” continued she, resuming her seat |(uise intended remaining at his hotel apparently estrang- 
with composure, after a moment’s pause :—* there is yet|ed from the faction, though secreUy directing its move- 
a weak corner in the heart of Guise,—there will I ake | nents. 

a lodgment !” | Such being the condition of affairs, De Biron was 

De Biron retired to execute her orders. The Swiss janxious that the queen should know as much as himself, 
soon turned out, but the noise of the firing became Hest a throne, and what was even more precious, might 
quicker and louder, intimating the approxim: ation of the jbo lost for the sake ofa punctilio. Before Lincestre was 
combat to the Louvre. Villeroi, who had ever counselled | admitted, he determined as a matter of duty to explain 
peace with Guise and the extermination of the [lugue-|to the royal council the danger they ran, and which her 
nots, now spoke to the same effect. majesty’s policy of purposely omitting to concentre the 

“ Your majesty’s servants,” said he, “ have not to fight | troops at her disposal around the throne,—had angmented 
merely with the infatuated burgesses of the city, but jeven to a certainty of destruction. Though it was ex- 
with the churech—his holiness—the Duke of Guise, whose | pected that the detachment now in the city would have 
hotel is at this moment the rendezvous for the noblesse | reached the Louvre in safety, yet the marshal could, had 
of every province in France—and so supported, he will|it been the wishes of the queen, have drawn a consider. 
himself assanlt the palace.” able army to the capital long previous to the crisis. But 

“I never doubt the correctness of your information, |such was not her policy, which was of a subtler, and less 
secretary,” said Catherine, with a sneer ; ‘ for its source | obvions nature; and as De Biron rightly thought, incon- 
is undoubted.” sistent with those nice distinctions of etiquette, such as 

“The suspicion is unjust!” exclaimed Villeroi, turn-|had characterised the reply borne by Montjoie, and dic. 
ing towards Valois, who was seated in his chair, ear-| tated, as he imagined, in ignorance of the number of the 
nestly listening to the argument. | besieging army, and its victory over the Swiss. 

“ Your majesty and our most gracious liege,” said] But the marshal found, on making his report, that 
D’Espernon, “ cannot be in danger in the Louvre, sur-/even on this point the queen had contrived to serve 
rounded by such generals as the Marshals De Biron and | both her pride and policy with due honour; she was 
De Cosse—and your faithfal court—and your tried|unxious to make the League believe that the old spirit of 
guards—yet ss the dynasty,—one which has ever characterised the pos- 

Bat ere the duke could utter another word, his voice|sessors of the French throne, would influence Valois 
was drowned in a ery trom without, like the noise of an|rather to lose his crown than submit to a breach of 
earthquake, and which seemed to shake the massy pile | etiquette. 
to its foundations. ‘The king started from his seat, and “Let them but firmly belicve our folly, marshal,’ 
snatched his sword from the table where it lay—all| cried the queen with animation, “ we shall be allowed to 
seemed alarmed save the queen, who mastered her| flutter a little on the notion of our observances ; and when 
feelings. they imagine us wrapped up in them to our destruction, 

“You hear, messcigneurs,” said she, in a sareastic|like a sinking man in a heavy garment, away flies eti- 
tone ; “ the antithesis to our cousin D’Espernon’s incom- | quette, leaving us as free as a hawk springing from the 
plete averment—may we ask you to proceed to the next! {alconer’s hand.” 
point, monscigneur ?” At this moment the herald announced Father Linces- 

But that cry had driven out all the forms of logic from | tre, who entered the chamber with more trepida tion than 
the mind of the gallant duke; it awoke in him the chi-|that renowned pre#ther was wont to dis play in the pre- 
valric spirit of his country, and he exclaimed— I 

















Isence of princes. He commenced by begging their ma- 
“No time now for arguments, my liege! ‘They are|jesties to remember that he was but a messenger from 

burnt up within me—and may the factious Guise be|the citizens, and anxious to preserve the public peace ; 

within hearing of our only rhetoric—Montjoie St. Denis!) and he hoped that the sacredness of his order would pre- 

et Notre Dame de Louvre!” rve him from injury. Saying this, he was about to 
‘And here comes Montjoie in good time to echo our I walk up to the royal chair, when a noble threw himself 

cousin’s words!” cried the king, attempting a lauch as|between, and Valois instinctively caught hold of his 

he resumed his chair of state and threw by his sword. — |sword. Lincestre paused, and took ont a paper from his 
The chief herald accompanied by his coadjutors ad-|bosom, which he gave to the other; those who looked 

vanced to the chair, and in formed his majesty that Father | closely remarked a smile on his lip. 

Lincestre, a deputy from the burgesses and ecclesiastic s| “We hope that all your brethren are equally mode 

before the Louvre, awaited admittance to his presence. pe said Catherine, surveying him earnestly, for ye 
A short conference ensued between Villeroi and their |intend walking in penance to Notre Dame.” 

majestics, who were resolved to maintain the ctiqucite of! The preacher evidently anderstood the allusion; he 

the court in every predicanient. bowed profoundly, and with an air of humility and calm. 
“The king,” said the secretary, turning to Montjoie,| ness of deme anour, yet his eyes rested any where but on 

“ cannot acknowledge burgesses and ecclesiastics assem- lthe person of her majesty. ‘ 

bled treasonably ; but that he may yet listen to his mis- | “ Montjoie, read this ' said the king, handing the do- 

led subjects, his majesty permits the approac h of Father |cument to the herald. Montjoie began to read :— 

Lincestre, who has had that honour heretofure. “Ta Chapelle Martel, Jean Le Clere Bussi”— 
With this answer the heralds retired. “ Le Clerc Bussi! Who is he, Montjoie?” exclaimed 
De Biron, who had been parleying with the populace, | Valois with stifled rage. 

received from Montjoie the royal reply to the Leaguers.| “{f am not more learned than your majesty in this 

But though the curled lip and the biting expressions of| instance,” replied the king-at-arms, happily catching the 

ridicule which escaped from him while reconnoitring the | temper of Valois, “ though professing acquaintance with 

rabble army, evinced as much scorn and contempt for|the alliances of every family in France; but there are 

his opponents as filled _ royal breast of Catherine; yet|two stems of the ancient tree of Bussi in’—- 

prudence and military knowledge alike pointe dout the] “ Read on, Montjoie !” said Catherine. 

weakness of his nein By and the necessity of a compro-| The herald continued :— 

inise. The Swiss, who had turned out to assist the pro-| Jean Le Clere Bussi, governor of the Bastille’— 

gress of Monsieur D’O, were already entrapped and dis- “Our own servant!” exclaimed Valois, with affected 

armed by the citizens; and their weapons distributed | surprise, and real anger. 

among the victors. * What is he doing among ye 
The Quai de Bourbon, the Rue de Poulies, and every | dressing the preacher. 

approach to the palace, save on the side of the Tuileries, “ He wishes to mediate, 


| 
} 
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said Catherine, ad- 


” 


replied Lincestre. 


; were choked up with armed citizens and monks, whose “And teaches, meanwhile, monks and butchers the 
leries rent the air with one accord for tle destruction of] use of the rapier, we imagine,” rejoined the queen bit- 
| Valois and his favourites. 


To their unite d strength the | terly. 

inarshal could only oppose a weak defence; and wer: The herald continued to read to the conclusion of the 
they disposed to force the palace, he could not hold out|seroll. It was a declaration of the provosts and chief 
one hour, though the soldiers were to slay quintuple their | citizens, members of the League, the heads of the monas- 
own snenber in resisting the assault. That the *y would |tie orders, and the curés, and preachers of the city, to the 
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effect that Henry of Valois was unfit to govern the king- 
dom of France,—with a demand that he wouid transfer 
the executive power to the Duke of Guise, constituting 
him regent during the life of the king, and successor to 
the throne. It finished with a remonstrance from the 
citizens on account of the troops having fired on the 
people ; and a threat, that unless the gates of the Louvre 
were surrendered to the Leaguers in one hour’s time from 
the presentation of the declaration, the palace would be 
forced, and for the consequenees which would ensue, the 
chiefs could not hold themselves responsible. 

“Father Lincestre may wait in the antechamber 
for our reply!” exclaimed Catherine, when the herald 
had finished reading this insolent cartel. ‘The preacher 
bowed, and retired. 

“It was contrary to our wishes, marshal,” said the 
queen, “ that the troops should fire on the rabble!” 

“ It was in self-defence only,” replied De Biron, “ and 
which has proved unavailing.” 

A consultation ensued among the council, in which 
her majesty took but little part. At length, she started 
up, and desired the preacher to be recalled. She asked 
him if the League would allow her to pass to the church 
of St. Paul, and return, ere they stormed the palace ; that 
she would not consume morc time than was occupied in 
her usual prayers; that aficr an appeal to Heaven, she 
should feel more resigned to her fate, whatever that 
might be. 

Lincestre said, that as the picty of her majesty was 
proverbial, he had bat little doubt of their compliance, 
and he promised to return instantly with an answer to 
the request. The gates were closed upon the preacher, 
who was received with acclamations of respect by the 
besicging army, which consisted of a numberless multi- 
tude of all ranks, irregularly armed, few possessing a 
military appearance, though an armoury might have 
been completed by selection, to say nothing of the instru- 
ments of trade, such as butchers’ knives, smiths’ ham- 
mers, and even beggars’ staves. 

The chiefs of the League conferred with cach ether on 
the demand. ‘The general feeling was to grant her ma- 
jesty a safe-conduct, and to wait till her return from the 
church, not out of kindness, but they judged from one 
side of her character, which was well known, that she 
expected a miracle in her favour, and would be, as La 
Chapelle expressed himself, as obstinate as a pig after her 
appeal to Heaven; consequently they should have the 
sacking of the Louvre in addition to the capture of the 
monarch. ‘This was a temptation too strong to be re- 
sisted. 

“Tf I thought any of the saints would listen to her,” 
said La Chapelle Martel, “ the only hour that she has to 
reign, should be spent where she is now—but Heaven is 
on our side, holy father, as you have told us so often.” 

“ It would be a want of courtesy to refuse her,” said 
Bussi Le Clerc. 

“So you thought when you lent two thousand crowns 
to that imp and heretic, D’Alengon,” rejoined La Cha- 
pelle with a sneer. 

But a new difliculty now arose; the queen wished to 
proceed to the church in her coach, but the Leaguers 
de@lared it impracticable, as every strect was barricaded, 
@ad the barriers could not be removed till Valois was 
deposed. However, she sent word to these worthics that 
she would go in her chair, which was presently seen 
issuing from the gates, attended only by the usher Davila. 
Le Clere crept out of the way amidst the laughter of his 
friends ; but La Chapelle and Lincestre escorted her ma- 





jesty through the dense crowd of eitizen-soldiers, each of 


whom had a remark to make, or a jest to break on the 
unfortunate ear of royalty. 
When she had cleared the crowd, her ushers extraor- 


dinary retired, leaving her to the care of the captains of 


the successive barricades, which were opened on her ap- 
proach, and immediately fastened again after the passage 
of the sedan. So much time was spent in the operation 
and so little progress made, that even the usher could 
not avoid an exclamation of anger, 

“Tush! tush! Davila,” said Catherine bending to- 
wards him, “ these delays are golden moments to me. 
[ wish the brutes were constrained to break the chains 
at every post. The sun of Guise is on the ascendant, but 
the day is not yet over —yon shall see the lilies reflect its 
beams ere sunset.” 

In this mode passed the queen through the midst of her 
enemies, concealing her fears, or perhaps fearless, for her 
nature, though polished and refined by culture, was as 
hard as steel, and as elastic. 

“Will your majesty,” said Davila, “ have the attend. 
ance of Father”——* Guise ? Yes, carry me to his 
hotel—I will pray to him alone!” exclaimed Catherine, 
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to the astonished usher. So instead of going to the 
Church of St. Paul in the Rue St. Antoine, her sedan 
stopped at the door of the Hotel De Guise in the same 
street. She sent Davila to announce her arrival to the 
Protector of the League. 

The queen remained in the chair. Placing her hands 
together in the attitude of prayer, she exclaimed :—* May 
Heaven prosper our plans! and thou, O holy Virgin, and 
our ever-honoured St. Michael! intereede with the dread 
Holy Ghost, for whose glory my pious son has erected 
the noblest institution in Christendom with a hundred 
knights of the noblest birth—that my beloved Herry, the 
last of my sons, may keep and follow the counsel I have 
given him, and vanquish his enemies through thy aid.” 

Whether through supersitition or a reaction of her 
fancy, she felt her mind quieted of its apprehensions for 
her son’s future course of action. She drew aside the 
curtain, and surveyed the palace of his great enemy. 

“That is his abode,” exclaimed the queen, soliloquis- 
ing :—* how calm the fiend is in his den! how innocent of 
rebellion those walls look—but let me enter—my pil- 
grimage is here at an end! My poor Francois would 
have crushed the wretch, but he has left the work for his 
mother !—Peace be with him.” 

Davila at this moment returned to conduct her to the 
presence of Guise, who was engaged talking with his 
friends in a hall, lit by a window looking into a small 
garden. Heseemed perplexed, and astonished at the un- 
capected visit, but Catherine, calm and unruffled in her 
manner, requested an interview. He would not, how- 
ever, leave the hall, but led her aside near the window, 
where they were out of hearing of his friends. 

T'o the spectators, the contest that ensued between the 
two subtlest spirits of France, seemed not of the gentlest 
nature. Nor was it prudent of her to appear fawning. 
She reproached the duke for bringing on the present 
dangerous crisis, and made use of strong invectives in 
her anger, which caused him to answer sometimes in 
explosive bursts of passion, and often by satirical laughter. 
She hinted that she had much to say, bet that the time 
was so pressing, on account of the threats of the Leaguers, 
who could searcely be induced to wait till her return. 
Guise replied, that he had no command over them; but 
the queen, pointing to the piles of arms which she had 
noticed in the garden, asked him, for what purpose they 
were to be applicd. 

“ For self-defence,’ 
by surBrise. 

“Well,” exclaimed Catherine, “ at least send to the 
Leaguers, and request a cessation of hostilities till I re- 
turn—you have certainly influence enough for that— 
Montpensier, your sister, | know, would not do this kind- 
ness, for we women hate each other—but with your sex, 
we have no petty jealousies.” — * 

The duke, who had forgotten his garden armoury, and 
been taken unawares by the sharp-sighted queen, out of 
a feeling of chivalric honour, believing himself vanquish- 
ed in lis argument, acceded to her request. 

She next spoke of the protector’s ambitious and dis. 
loyal designs on her son's throne, which she did not 
attempt to repel with violence, but rather spoke like one 
who was driving a bargain, to retain as much as possible 
out of the forteited regalia. While pleading hard for the 
Duchy of Bretagne or Burgundy, as a provision for the 
remaining members of her family, a gentleman rashed 
into the hall in great alarm. The new-comer, looking 
around for the duke, dragged him away from the queen, 
and communicated something, in a suppressed, but very 
earnest tone, 

Catherine was calm and motionless, repressing the 
sinile which strove to move her lips. 

The effect of the news on the duke was sudden. For 
a moment he turned pale, looked affrighted and aghast; 
but on meeting the calin gaze of Catherine, his features 
became convulscd with a dreadfal expression of anger; 
his eyes flashing fire. Had his antagonist been of the 
other sex, that moment would have been her last! He 
attempted to speak, but articulation failed him, and he 
burst into a hysterical laugh like a madman; but on re- 
covering a little the possession of his faculties, he said to 
Catherine, in a ho!low yoice— 

“Madame! you have deceived us! 
escaped me!" ~ 

“Eseaped you, cousin?” cried the queen, softly, as 
though she were replying to the remark of one beloved. 
“Then the brave army on the Quai de Bourbon really 
owns your sway ?” 

“ By my father’s noble spirit !" exclaimed the enraged 
duke, “ which was sacrificed for the interests of your 
accursed family —do not tempt me too far! Be satisfied 


’ 


replied the duke, who was taken 


The king has 


’ 





with the frnits of your Satanic subtkety—but!—may it 








eause you fo wallow in the dust like the serpent, whose 
type you are! I have influence over the good cathoites 
of this city and of France—it is well for you, madame, 
that I have !—Hear you those cries in the street? they 
come from the hearts of disappointed and outraged citi- 
zens! Walk forth, noble lady, into the midst of your 
subjects! Show yourself to their loving eyes in that 
plain robe of matronly sanctity—the only garment that 
ever sees the outside of your heretical, licentious abode— 
aye! bid your usher ask of the shouting crowd a passage 
tor the Queen of France—and Jet him say, that the Pro- 
tector of the holy League of religion does not detain 
her ‘” 

When the dake had finished this harangue, the fruits 
of a bitter and bafHled soul, he strode out of the hall, fol- 
lowed by many of his gentlemen. 

“Ah, Davila!” said the queen, addressing her usher, 
“how men flounder about when they have lost their 
footing! But learn the cause of that shouting. My 
poor chair will surely fall a sacrifice to the anger of those 
who may, in their love for the Guise, care but little for 
their sovercign’s convenience.” 

The usher soon returned with the information, that 
the space in front of the hotel was crowded with the 
motiey army of the League, who were calling aloud for 
the Duke of Guise to appear. ‘The chair was, however, 
safe at the hall door. 

“ Well, there is always something to be thankful to 
ffeaven for in the worst of times!” exclaimed the now 
buoyant Notre Dame de Louvre. 

The duke had spoken very truly when he said that it 
was well for her majesty that he had influence over the 
people; for, mingled with their loud acelamations of 
praise of their iilustrious chief, were heard denunciations 
against the queen. 

At length, after a long interval—partly spent in con- 
sultation with his brother, the Cardinal Guise, the Cardi- 
nal du Perron, a learned man, who really adorned the 
low-crowned hat, and was friendly to peace and good 
order, the Marshal, Count Brissac, and many others— 
the protector appeared on the steps of the hotel, and re- 
ceived the greetings of the multitude. 

The tact which had ever distinguished the duke in the 
adaptation of his demeanour and bearing to the station 
of a people’s idol, was now signally displayed in no less 
a matter than in the readiness with which he had changed 
his dress for one more conspicuous. He was habited in 
a nether garment and doublet of crimson satin; a cloak 
of black velvet, and bonnet of the same material and 
colour, with a waving plume of red feathers. At the 
door stood the duke’s horse, a fine black genet, called the 
Moor, upon which he mounted, and rode slowly towards 
the Louvre, followed by his friends on foot. In his train 
was seen the chair of Catherine; but the curtains were 
drawn close, and the people could only vent their indig- 
nation in groans and shouts of vengeance, without the 
satisfaction of seeing their victim beneath the torture of 
their cries. 

Guise, now at the height of popularity—his progress 
like the triumph of a Roman conqueror—captive royalty 
in his train—his friends, the noblest of the land, honour- 
ing him with their retinue—the windows crowded with 
fair partisans, who waved their kerchiefs in gratulation— 
the streets choked with sturdicr Leaguers, prepared to 
carry him to supreme power by the strength of their 
weapons—the air rent with shouts as he passed onward, 
bowing to the ladies, whose presence and joyous wel- 
comings graced his triumph—rode over the prostrate 
barriers with no other obstruction than that which arose 
from the crowded streets and the joy of the inhabitants. 

Though Catherine was desirous of remaining unseen— 
although protected from violence by the gentlemen of the 
protector’s party—yet was she anxious to witness the 
testimonies of good-will offered to the rival of her son. 
From the narrow space between the curtains, she looked 
out on the lively scene, contented with the part she had 
had played. 

T'he costume of the protector had not escaped her no- 
tice—she recognised the colours as identical with those 
worn by his father, Francis of Lorraine, on a similar 
exploit. 

To Davila, the shadow of royalty, she exclaimed, 
“T[e swore just now by his father’s spirit, and see ; the 
very horse and the very dress his father rode and wore 
when he came to the Louvre to demand justice of us— 
or, in plainer language, that we should vacate the judg- 
ment seat! Has this arch-rebel been taught by his 
friends, the preachers, to expect a hidden virtue in a 
doublet? His partisans make a loud noise—but our 
cousin has lost the game he played for—I can well cx. 
cuse the wordy threats which assail me,” 
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“ See how proudly the Moor beats the ground !” cried 
a citizen to his friend. “ And what a triumph for our 
noble protector! Yet he looks pale with anxicty: 
Heaven can alone reward him !” 

“ Heaven shall alone reward him, if we do not,” mut- 
tered Catherine, who overheard the speech. “ Triumph, 
forsooth! Does the pale face declare triumph? I have 
this day fixed a wrinkle on his brow, which not all the 
fair soft palms which now greet him can rub out!” 

When the duke came in sight of his dense army, a 
cry loud as that which had disturbed the king and his 
council, filled the air. All who owned coverings for 
their heads, took them off to wave aloft, and those who 
had none, swung about their weapons. ‘To the eye of 
fancy it portrayed the destructive effects of a hurricane, 
while the swelling noise of human voices formed an aerial 
accompaniment to the agitated mass. But this welcome, 
which drew forth a bitter sneer from our lady of the 
Louvre, did not last long; there was something wrong 
with the leaders of the mob; and they began to group 
around their chief with the looks of baffled and disap- 
pointed inen. 

The story of the escape was soon told. After the de- 
parture of Catherine, Valois had passed unobserved to 
the gardens of the ‘Tuileries, waited while horses were 
caparisoned for himself and the friends who accompanied 
him, and then sallicd out at the garden-gate, trusting for 
escape to the speed and celerity of his movements. An 
alarm was raised when the horsemen were scen gallop- 
ing across the fields, and the Leaguers gave pursuit, but 
with what success was not yet known. 

The Council of Sixteen, their secretary Lincestre, 


Bussi Le Clerc, Father Bernard, and many of his bre- | 


thren, congregated in a circle to determine what plan 
should be adopted with respect to the Duke of Guise, 
who was listening to the narrative of the escape from the 
lips of La Chapelle Martel. Le Petit Feuillant Boiteuz, 
who gesticulated with arquebuse in hand, would hear of 
nothing less than the immediate elevation of the duke to 
throne ; and so fixed was he on this point, that he turned 
to the mob, and bid them proclaim aloud their attachment 
to the new monarch. Vive Henri de Lorraine! burst 
from his lips as he whirled the arquebuse above his head, 
to the great danger of the Leaguers, who were obliged to 
describe a circle for his girations. 

In this matter he had been tutored by the Duchess of 
Montpensier, now waiting anxiously at home to hear of 
the proclamation of her brother—and who had only been 
prevented by his earnest entreaties from being present, 
lest a meeting with her fallen rival Catherine should be 
attended with consequences which he would rather should 
not take place, notwithstanding his hatred of the queen- 
mother. 

The gladdening cry of Father Bernard was caught up 
and echoed and re-e¢hoed from one end of the dense mass 
of people to the other ; but the council were not prepared 
for the explosion, and looked at each other for advice ; 
while the duke’s Moor grew restive at the tumult, and 
reared with its noble rider, who being a good horseman, 
kept his seat with ease, and taking off his cap, waved its 
red plume in salutation. 

“ Ah! monseignceur !” exclaimed the shrouded captive ; 
“but the sun is yet far above the horizon—and will shine 
upon the lilies when the barking of these dogs is si- 
lenced !” 

Whether the members of the council would have ac- 
quiesced in the wishes of the citizens is uncertain, as fear 
made them pause at the very crisis of their fortune. Va- 
lois was still at large; and though the queen-mother was 
encaged and a captive, yet he might rally, and make 
head against his enemies. These reflections deterred 
them from the instant adoption of Father Bernard’s pro- 
posal; though no doubt can be entertained, but that before 
the assembly dissolved, Guise would have received the 
homage of the city, had not an unexpected accident 
caused a delay. 

Montpensier, who was fretting and chafing herself at 
the Hotel De Guise, which she had made head-quarters 
since the return of the duke, determined as soon as he 
was out of sight to follow immediately, and be present at 
the downfall of the dynasty of Valois, and the capture or 
surrender of the Louvre. To accomplish this object 
without exciting unnecessary attention, she made the 
Chevalier D’Aumale attend her, and walked to the Lou- 
vre with her solitary esquire ; but madame was soon re- 
cognised, and the citizens imagining that she had come 
on purpose to make her triumphal entry into the future 
residence of the illustrious protector, hailed her presence 
with acclamations of enthusiasm. 

The noise had scarcely subsided, ere a shout of triumph 
arose in the distance, followed by the ery of—the king! 





the king! The council pricked up their ears, and looked | 
like hounds who had recovered scent, while Guise could | 
scarcely repress a smile of heart-felt pleasure at the glad 
announcement, that the game was once more in his 
hands. 

“] have come in time, Henry!” exclaimed Montpen- 
sier, addressing her brother, “but you would have de- 
prived me of this pleasure !” 

“It is, indeed, he!” cried the duke, standing in his 
stirrups; “ he rides between two of our faithful citizens, 
in profound grief, his face bent over the horse’s neck.” 

“ Lift me up, Henry,” cricd his sister, almost breath- 
less with anxiety ;—“ let me have but one glance at the 
wretch.” 

“Stay but a minute,” replied the duke, “and he will 
be here.” 

At this instant, Bussi Le Clere approached the duchess, 
bowing with one of his best and most studied attitudes. 

“Ah! Madame!” cried the governor, “ we live again ! 
Our friends were too swift for the heretic.” 

The utmost joy now prevailed among the hitherto dis- 
comfited Leaguers, who rejoiced in the recovery of the 
prize which they had suffered to slip through their fin- 
gers. As the curtege approached the spot where Guise 
and the chiefs of the League were waiting, Le Clere 
was congratulated by his confederates, on the honour 
which would fall to his lot in escorting the captive to the 
prison of the Bastille. 

“ Let the best dungeon be carefully swept for Brother 
Henry !” exclaimed the rough vulgar La Chapelle. 

“ Monsieur Bussi has done that already !” cried Mont- 
pensicr, who was wild and pleased enough to have cracked 
a joke with the meanest of the many thousand patriots 
who surrounded her. 

But the effect of this news on Catherine was alarming 
to her faithful usher. 

“ Mon Dicu! I am deserted! Heaven has forsaken 
us!” exclaimed the agonised queen with bitterness :— 
“ Let me have air and more room, Davila! I am suffo- 
cated! Let the people fall back.” 

But she forgot that but one of the many beings which 
environed her prison-cage retained a sense of obedience 
to her authority. Shesunk back exhausted. The crafty 
duchess, who had not forgotten the ballet of “ Montpen- 
sier at the Louvre,” now approached her rival unseen, 
and placing her head close to the curtain, suid in a tone 
of bitter mockery, “Conde shall dance before me in the 
old ballet to-night!” 

“ Ah! What—I am dreaming in mid-day !”’ exclaimed 
the queen-mother, roused from a state of stupor by these 
words, which smote her sense of hearing with an almost 
supernatural power. ‘The duchess waited for no reply, 
but glided back to her brother, who was addressing the 
guards in charge of the captive. The face of the king 
was still buried in his cloak, from which he had never 
once looked up, but sat forlorn and dejected, with limbs 
almost powerless, and suffered himself to be led wherever 
his enemies listed. But the triumph of the Leaguers did 
not seem complete unless the monarch beheld his own 
degradation and the pre-eminence of his foes. 

“ Let us see your atheist face!” cried the brutal little 
Feuillant Boiteux, striking him on the back with his 
arquebuse. 

At this outrage, the captive slowly raised his head 
from the horse’s neck, and disclosed, not the royal fea- 
tures of Valois, but the broad face and stony eyes of his 
jester Chicot. A ery of disappointment and indignation 
arose from the spectators; while the jester sitting up 
right, rolled his large prominent eyes from side to side, 
without moving or relaxing a muscle; one would have 
imagined his head fixed in an invisible vice. Fear cast 
a ludicrous expression of solemnity over his features— 
he seemed unable to move a liinb—his shoulders were 
shrunken, and his arms hung immoveable by his sides. 

This instinctive terror was not without cause. ‘Th 
monks cried out—* Down with him! Sew him in a 
sack and throw him over the Quay!’ But the little 
Feuillant shouted out to the mob—* A tailor! a tailor! 
We'll stitch him up in his master’s cloak of deception !” 

Catherine, whose attention was awakened by the loud 
ery, drew aside the curtain, and beholding Chicot, where 
her fears had placed Valois, cried out—* I thought my 
son could never be such a béte !” scarcely able to repress 
a triumphant laugh. 

Montpensier, who had prepared herself for a visuai 
banquet of revenge, was now dumb with rage, and leaned 
for support on 1 Aumatle. 


| 














The enraged Feuillant ran up to the shrinking jester, 
but Guise, whose nature was as lofty as his ambition, in- | 
terpescd his authority, saying Chicot was not to blame 
for serving his master; but that the two fools, who had | 


been cither bribed or deceived, were more deserving of the 
Seine and a sack. They were presently stretched upon 
the ground, and would have expiated their delusion with 
death, had not the duke again interposed. 

“Let us hear what they have to say !” cried the pro- 
tector of the League. : 

One of them told a long story of the pursuit,—of the 
superior horsemanship of himself and his comrade—ef 
gaining upon the royal fugitive, who escaped with his 
friends into a wood—of their search,—and the discovery 
of the jester, whom they overtook on the opposite side of 
the wood, vainly striving to escape with his lame steed. 
He narrated the sobbing and piteous cries of the captive, 
who buried his face within the cloak, and resigned him. 
self to his sad fate, ere they had an opportunity of seeing 
his features. The man concluded by an appeal to Chi- 
cot, whether the cloak which he wore was not the same 
which had covered the king. Here he looked up to the 
Jester for confirmation of his story—but seemed on a 
sudden struck with wonder. : 

And well he might, for Chicot, who had divested him. 
self of his extreme terror through the humanity of Guise, 
having disengaged his fect from the stirrups, was lying 
his whole length along the horse’s back, his chin deve- 
tailed between the animal's cars, which rose on each side 
the jester’s face, like an enormous pair of whiskers. 

With the exception of Montpensier, all were moved to 
laughter at the quiet absurdity of Chicot; but the duchess 
was brooding over her disappointed hope; she was not 
too much blinded by passion to perceive that Valois being 
free, he might sit in regal state at Orleans or Tours, and 
hold his parliaments or an assembly of the states at either 
city—and that Guise had gained only an open unlimited 
power in the capital, in licu of the previous underhanded 
sway, Which he had acquired as a prerogative of his re- 
bellion. ‘These thoughts stimulated her to a bitter re- 
venge on her fallen foes, which was increased by the 
maddening reflection that the ill success of the movement 
was owing to the stupid leniency of her brother, and her 
own supineness in allowing his weaker nature freedom 
of action. Had she continued to hold the reins of revolt 
there would have been no mistake! 

A feeling of honour in a heart not insensible to the 
charities of life, has ever proved a stumbling-block to 
vaulting ambition ; the duke should have dismissed hu- 
manity from his breast when he dared aspire. to the 
throne of his rightful lord; but while lamenting his 
weakness, Montpensier forgot to consider that the natu- 
ral amiability of her brother bad been one principal 
cause of his popularity ;—a lessen to those who aspire to 
rule, showing that the same quality which lifts them to 
eminence, in the end puts a step to their career. 

Guise also felt himself foiled, and bitterly deplored the 
generosity of his nature, which had been allowed to exert 
itself, when his heart should have been strung to his fell 
purpose, 

But though baflled, he possessed the power of conceal 
ing his emotions, and smiled upon his friends, as though 
all was tranquil within the sanctuary of his soul. He 
consoled himself with the reflection that be was still 
young, and had just learned by heart a wholesome les- 
son ; and that, for the future, there would exist no neees- 
sity for a show of courtesy and an outward respect to the 
house of Valois; that henceforth open hostility would take 
the place of intrigue. 

Sut in what position did he stand? What had he ac. 
quired through his own daring, and the enthusiasm of 
the Leaguers? ‘These questions passed rapidly through 
his mind—when accidentally looking towards Montpen- 
sier, he beheld her eyes fixed upon his countenance, as 
though she were awaiting the answers to his own self: 
questioning. 

“T must have the Louvre for peace sake,” said the 
duke to himself; “ though I would rather march on to- 
wards Orleans, whither, I suppose, Valois is fled.” 

With this resolve, he approached the sedan of the 
queen-mother, who was quietly awaiting the turn of af- 
fairs, and careless of the result, now that her son was out 
of danger. A negotiation ensued. Catherine agreed to 
deliver up the keys of the city—a nominal surrender for 
form-sake, as they were already in the hands of the Lea- 
guers ;—the possession of the Louvre, the Arsena!}, the 
Bastille, and every other place and point of defence or 
offence; reserving only to their owners, the private pro- 
perty of herself, her son, and of the friends and officers of 
the reigning dynasty. ‘These preliminaries agreed on, 
Marshal De Biron was invited to the conference, and 
gave up, in obedience to the command of his mistress, 
the keys of the Louvre. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Ce fort chateau d Auvergne fat un Tabor pou 
Liban pour sa solitude, in Olyi sexercices, un Parnasse 
pour ses Muses, et un Caucare j 


sa devotion, un 





Hitarion DE CosTE. 


The stirring events which terminated in the flight of 
Valois, the surrender of the Louvre, and the royal depen- 
dencies of the capital, ere ated an intense interest, not 
merely over France, but t hroug rhout Christendom. The 
Prinee of Parma, commander of the yee sh forees in 
the Low Countries, and the first general of the age, de- 
elared that the Duke of Guise had cither gone too far, 
or stopped short of a wise policy; he should ¢ ither hav 
taken no violent steps against his liege’s authority, or 
in passing the boundaries of ullegianec, should not — 
entrusted the enterprise of securing the person of 
king to an army of undisciplined burgesses and Ris Shor 
In France, the protector was either prais sed or condemned, 
according to the polities and religion of the party who 
sat in judgment on his conduct; receiving a ditferen 
award, as the judge happened to be Huguenot, Leaguer, 
or royal partisan 

However inwardly chigrined at his thwarted policy, 
Guise repressed all outward demonstrations of ill fecling ; 
and in an interview with Catherine at her hotel, whither 
she had retired, he said, very speciously, “Tam not in} 
rebellion arainst my h soured liege—but T eannot an- 
J 3 and behaviour of the Conncil of 
gentleman 











swer for the fve 
Sixteen, who rule me, as well as every other 
in the city.” 

Whilst Valois, who arrived safely at Chartres, wa 
gradually assembling his friends and scattered troops,| 
and regaining, though slowly, the retinue and pomp of 
majesty, the governors of provinees and of the military 


posts of the kingdom were speculating on the extent and| 


liability of their allegiance. 

When a vessel falls t to pieces, each man clings to the 
nearest spar; wien the executive power of a state Is dis- 
solved, and its laws threatened with extinetion or abey- 
ance, every one in office asks himself 
whorn is feally due ? 


The searching policy of 
! 


of Montpensier—the pe hatred of the ecelcsias- 
tics towards the dynasty of Valois—and the cautious yet 
persevering career of the protector-—were, to their several | 
originators, less harassing than the perpl xity of those 


who held governments of the crown. 
soners of this class argued thus: 
king is crambled into dust ; 


‘The subtlest rea- 
The power of the 


dissipated when Guise leaves orb and takes the field 
against him. But are we therefore to hold our commis- 
sions of the Protector of the ‘se ague ?—Assuredly not! 
Our lineage is as pure as his own, though, indeed, he 
boasts of a royal descent. 
him—but of whom, then? 

This second question generally 
rogator to the painful necessity of denying 
both to Guise and Valois, and to the consequent resolution 
of doing homage only to himself, with a firm determina- 
tion of making every one, within the limits of his rule, 
perform the same ceremony. But the matter did not 
rest here. He who found himself lord and master of a 
provinee, might be exensed for an occasional dream of a 
diadem encircling his brows, and passing as an heirloom 
‘To continue our former metaphor, 


reduced the self-inter- 
allegiance 


to his descendants! 
—the who was strong enough, seized a plank of the wree 
and left his brethren to sink or swim. 

But among those in whom honour exercised a greater 
sway, and who gave allegiance where only it was due, 
ranked the Marquis de Ceeuyres, an old gentleman, in 
whom simplicity of nianners was joined to an inflexible 
rectitude of conduct. He was governor of the royal for- 
tress of D’Usson, which had formerly been a state prison, 
and used for that purpose by the eleventh Lonis, when 
the citadel Loches was unable to accommodate thie 
whole of its numerous guest 

D'Usson consisted of a castle with its dependencies 
situated on the summit of a basaltie rock, in the provinec 
of Auvergne ; its base nearly encircled by a rapid stream, 
which threw itsel’ into the river Allier, at the distance 
of a league from the rock. Nature had done her utmost 
to render the station impregnable; on eve ry side it was 
protected by shelving precipices, with but one narrow 
path to the fortress; a winding causew ay, overlooked 
and commanded by the bittlements of the gate-tower. 
The table-land on the summit, admirably adapted for the 
purpose, was entirely surrounded by the walls of the for 
tress, in such wise that t!eir foundations seemed to grow 
out of the rock as though it were their natural parent. 








the question—'T'o| 


f Cathcrine—the fiery threats] 


and Seitats the shadow of 
authority still lingers with his person, yet that will be} 


Therefore we hold not of 
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To the spectators below, no ‘ooting for assault was visible, 
even if soldicrs were found hardy enough to attempt to 
cale the precipitous sides of the eminence. 

Such was the aspect of D’Ussen to its foes; presenting 
nothing but obstacles to the rash leader who should ven- 
ture to beleaguer its loity towers; but to those who found 


f| security and a place of refuge within its walls, the pano- 


ramic scene which it afforded, was a source of pleasure 
and interest rarcly surpassed. From the terrace on the 
roof of the principal tower, was seen, towards the east, 
the opening of the romantic St. Jean en Val, with its 
winding stream and slopes of verdure ; on the south, the 
course of the noble and rapid Alher, which the eye fol- 
lowed till it was lost amid the mountains. From the 
base of the rock to the banks of the river, the valley 
named St. Germain sous D’Usson, spread a rich banquet 
to the eye of the enraptured beholdcr, who, not content- 
led with tracing the glistening mountain torrent to its 
| junction with the Allier, looked westward across the 
latter stream, where, in the distance, stood the strong 
j town of Issoire, backed by heights, clothed to their sum, 








| 
oa 


| mits with forests and heather. 

| Llere, amid the beauties of a province which united 
|the majestic solemnity of naked rocks and pinnacled 
}erags with the loveliest and most pastoral retreats, resid- 
ed the old marquis, perched aloo!, fur above the conten- 
tion and din of arms, which ever and anon disturbed the 
| repose of the valleys. The garrison was fur from numer- 
| ous, but quite sufficient to defend a post which nature 
lherself had fashioned into a strong-hold for her children ; 
land as the instractions of governor were to keep 
;| himself qui t, and restrain his valour to the mere defence 
lof the fortress, he was enable a to indulge himself in re- 
pos se and luxury, while all beneath breathed of strife and 





rebe “ym 

‘wouvres was in truth a simple-minded man, with- 
jout outsides or ability, and had been selected by the 
queen-mother, through her opinion of his honesty. When 
| the flattering mandate reached hiin at the Chateau de 
| Cauvres, he was a widower, and spent the greater por- 
tion of ‘his time in tending the education of his daughter 
|G ibrielle, : 
| At D’Usson, the seanty routine of official duties allow- 
led him to continue the same gratifying task, and with 
such success, that Gabrielle promised to be a prodigy of 
learning sscctinat is to say, she read Marot, Pibrae, and 
‘| Pasquier, -_ the poems ‘also of the sprightly court poet, 
Ronsard ; all, save the first-named poct, contemporary 
| writers, a yse effusio: 18, in thick que arto and folio volumes, 
| arrived in succession from the Parisian seat of the Muses. 
| lier knowledge of the classics was indeed confined to a 
| translation of Ovid and several of the minor Latin poets, 
| whose verses had been deemed worthy of imitation by 
jthe French wits of the sixteenth century ; but to make 


imends, she had studied deeply the carols and songs of 


the troubadours, and was a rare proficient in the lange 
doc. 

Gabrielle D’Estrées was indeed worthy of a poet to 
sing the praises of her charms. She had never been at 
rusticity, as her lite was passed in the society of equals, 
but of a graceful yet reserved deportment, which could 
not have withstood the gay intercourse of the Louvre. 
Her stature was above the ordinary height of her sex, 
though within the limits of elegance and womanly pro- 
portion ; and her captivating provincial aspect and health- 
ful glow of complexion would have afforded a model for 
our own Spenser in his Belphabe. If Arnaud De Mar- 
veil could have risen from his tomb, he would have beheld 
another beauty, worthier of his praise, than her whom 
he called— 


Fairer than the far-famed Helen, 
Lovelier than the flowerets gay ; 
Snow-white teeth, and lips truth-telling, 
Heart as open as the day, 

Golden hair, and fresh bright roses :— 


But we must forbear—the language of the troubadors 
is not for the present age. Gabricile, in sober truth, was 
worth the storming of a castle, or even of listening to the 
stories of her father, as he sat in an antique chair, and 
repeated his adventures at the court of the gallant Francis. 

At the period to which our history has now arrived, 
his fair daughter had long ceased to benefit by his varied 
lore ; and in return for the instruction which she had re- 
ceived from his parental care, was accustomed to aimuse 
him, when tired of the recital of his reminiscences, with 
passages from her favourite poets and romancers. 

The marquis was getting old and garrulous, and en- 
joyed the comforts of his sinecure post in an age which 





the court of Paris, and there was an air, certainly not of 





was stirring men's blood into the activity and rancour of 


party strive and warfare. Hitherto the “periodical wars 
with the Huguenots had been treated as a matter of 
course, and did not even interfere, during the intervals 
of peace, with marriage alliances between the partisans of 
the rival sects; but when Valois was driven from his palace 
by the ambitious protector of the League, every French- 
man saw the necessity of buckling on his armour for the 
cause he espoused. 

De Ceuvres was, however, unmoved, save in his indig- 
nation against the disloyal priesthood and citizens, whom 
he stigmatised in terms becoming the loyalty of a faith. 
ful servant of his liege. But the even tenor of his life 
was not disturbed either by the threatened hostilities be- 
tween Valois and Guise, or by the excursions of Navarre, 
who since the breaking up of the winter had penetrated 
into Auvergne with his cavalry. More than onee had 
the gallant Icader of the Huguenots made pretence of 
beleaguering D’Usson, but the old marquis only laughed 
at these hostile dispositions ; and as he performed his 
daily inspection of the battlements, would derisively point 
out to the slender garrison, with his cane, the encamp. 
ment of the heretics. 

In these military perambulations, he was accompanied 
by one who performed the duties of steward seneschal of 
the castle, and chamberlain. Monsieur Pomini, as he 
designated himself, was the son of an artisan of Avignon, 
who had acquired sufficient wealth to leave his son in a 
better condition than that in which his own humble ca- 
recr had commenced. Pomini, who was clever and in- 
dastrious, rapidly acquired whatever knowledge and 
learning fell within his reach; and being of an ambitious 
turn of mind, he resolved that his own career should 
commence, where that of his father had terminated. Yet 
though coimmerce was open to him, and he had the ex. 
ample before his eyes, of merchants who vied with the 
noblesse in the hers of their houses and the profu- 
sion of their viands, he despised the attainment of so 
vulgar a station, and determined to force his way within 
the pale of gentility, or die in the struggle. He-observed 
closely the various and conflicting conditions of life, and 
more especially its outward forms and observances ;— 
from the rude charcoal burner to the monarch on the 
throne, his acute mind had sedulously traced the oecupa- 
tions and privileges of every intervening title and grade 
of socicty. 

“If IT become a merchant,” said the 
may never fairly rank as a gentleman, though I eould 
purchase half a province. It would be a blot on my es- 
cutcheon—that must not be—other modes shall be tried!” 

His money was speedily changed for land, and he be- 

came the owner of six farms. His next measure was to 
leave Avignon; it was a disagreeable place in his eyes— 
so much so—that he would gladly have scen the plough- 
share furrowing the earth, where palace and hovel were 
together congregated, and cemented by the labour of 
centuries. He was now in possession of the territory, 
and only wanted the letters-patent of gentility, which he 
tluttered himself would some day fall to his lot, without 
having ever stained himself with mercantile or artistical 


young man, “I 


occupation. 

The third step was to attach himself in some way or 
other to the fortunes of a powerful noble, in whose service 
or suite he could wait hard by the boundaries of his ob- 
ject, till an opportunity presented itsel! of overleaping the 
enclosure. ‘To accomplish this lust and master-point of 
policy, he trusted to his assiduity and keenness of vision 
—aend trusted intuitively, for he was not conscious of the 
extent of his own talents, nor even of their direct scope. 
But nature had indicated her aim by desire ; which for- 
tunately for Pomini, was suffered to expand in a conge- 
nial atmosphere, and bore him onward triumphantly. 

About the time of his leaving Avignon, chance threw 
him in the way of the marquis, who, in addition to the 
family domain and marqnisate of Ce@uvres, possessed 
lands near Avignon, whither he had repaired to gather 
in his harvest. They were mutually struck with each 


other; the incipient gentleman with the gevernor of 


D’Usson—and the marguis with the bo: hommie, harmless 
vanity, and lively discourse of Pomini.” A treaty corn- 
menced and was concluded, and the contemner of the 
merchants of Marseilles and Avignon took office under 
De Couvres, who, on his part, thought his reeruit a better 
harvest than the produce of the corn-ficlds by the Rhone. 

Nor was the old governor mistaken in his man. ‘The 
seneschal enlivened the gloom of the fortress during the 
iong winter evenings with his never-ccasing conversation 
and bustle ; and the new officer was pleased that he had 
now the model of a gentleman ever present, and which 
he might study at Icisure ;—the only drawback was its 
age, as he feared he might adopt, by untimely imitation, 
forms of speech, and other matters of personal demean- 
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our, belonging not to gentility in the abstract, but to old 
age. But from this fear he was released by the periodical 
arrival of the neighbouring noblesse, who came to pay 
their respects and visits to the marquis, and which gave 
the seneschal the wished for opportunity of mixing with 
the class to which his ambition aspired. 

That it is necessary to stoop to conquer, was not so 
much the policy as the faith of Pomini, who had a wise 
humility of heart, which made even pride subservient t 
prudence ; and the aspirant to nobility was in conse- 
quence the very best and most diligent of servants. In 
a short time his presence was as requisite to the comforts 
of the governor as his daily food ; the seneschal, cham- 
berlain,and steward, became adviser, confidant, and friend. 
Pomini, who remarked the happy effects of his servility, 
thought that his object was near tle period of accomplish - 
ment, and intended, on the first favourable opportunity, to 
obtain froin Valois, through the interest of the governor, 
the title and territorial privileges of a gentleman. 

“Yes! exclaimed the chamberlain, starting from a 
reverie ;—“ it would sound exceedingly well! Monsieur 
L’isle du Marais! If there be a much longer delay, I 
will make old De Ceeuvres go to Paris on purpose. ‘The 
foundation of a house which may exist for centuries— 
the Pominies of L’Isle du Marais !—is surely an affair of 
importance—at least my great-grandsons will think so! 
Besides, there was a L’Isle du Marais a century ago, 
though not a trace of the chateau exists, and the lordship 
itself is extinguished ; or, indeed, | would have taken the 
name by right of purchase. Well! may not the Lan- 
guedoc herald, a hundred years hence, connect my pedi. 
gree with the old family?” 

But the bright visions of the seneschal were about to 
be disturbed for awhile by the untoward fortunes of Va- 
lois. When the news reached D’Usson that the king liad 
been forced to fly for his life from the Louvre, the indig- 
nation of De Ceuvres did not exceed the grief of Pomini. 
If Guise became monarch, it were doubtful whether thie 
great-grandson of the seneschal would be in a condition 
to bribe the Languedoc herald. 

This consideration so overwhelmed him, that he ar- 
dently wished he had never seen the marquis, but had at- 
tached himself to the League in preference. 

“Tt will never do for me to be lingering here,” said 
the disconsolate Pomini; “I must be on that side which 
has the ascendancy—I must hive a patron who possesses 
the ear of royalty—if his present majesty should be de- 
posed or slain before I get my patent—of what avail have 
been the years passed at D’Usson, humouring a silly old 
man, and listening to stories which our fuir Mademotselle 
Gabrielle is glad to escape from ? Saere! By the house 
of L’Isle Du Marais! I will become a Leaguer if the 
Protector triumph! Ts an honourable house to have no 
existence because of these silly passing affairs? By our 
lady of good-luck! I stand in a predicament—if aifuirs 
go on at this rate, I will not order another sheep to be 
killed at D’Usson —I will starve or poison them all, ex- 
cept mademoisclle, and deliver up the castle to him who 
has Montjoie at his elbow—be he Valois, Lorraine, or 
the devil!” 

fle was in truth quite disordered with the news; in- 
stead of his usual smirking address, he stared the old 
marquis out of countenance, as he waited to receive his 
evening’s instructions respecting the night-wateh, and 
other matters connected with the economy of the fortress ; 
and snapped his fingers audibly, out of pure vexation, 
while Gabrielle was reciting an old legend. 

“ What ails you, Pomini,” said the governor, who was 
almost buried in his large chair; “that you cannot wait 
till I have heard out this brave old westa ? Gabrielie has 
disappointed me three successive nigtits, and I shall never 
hear the end of it!” 

“Well! Monseigneur,” cried his daughter, shutting 
up the book ; “ you must now attend more closely to your 
official duties—who knows but Pomini has a tale to tell 
of an enemy marching up the causeway? I shall leave 
you to yourselves.” 

“ But—Gabriclle !” almost shouted the governor, as he 
saw her preparing to leave the chamber, “ when shall I 
learn the fate of the brave Armorican knight—tell me, 
did he rescue the lady ?” 

“Ah! Monseigneur !” cried Gabriclle, turning to her 
father, with a smile intended as a recompense ior her 
running away; “that mode of telling a story will never 
do. You shall hear all as it is written.” 

But, seeing that her smile had not vanquished his dis- 
pleasure, she approached the chair in which he was seat- 
ed—stepping across the room with such a winning ai: 
of persuasion, that the seneschal could have fallen on his 
knees and worshipped her in place of his favourite Notre 
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fore rendered it. ‘The marquis held out his hand, which 
Gabrielle took ; and, after pressing it to her lips, said, 
playfally,— 

“Now cannot you, brave chevalier, fancy yourself, for 
one evening, the hero in a real romance—that D’Usson 
is an enchanted castle—I, a sorceress, holding you, a 
prince, in captivity—and Pomiii, your es ! 


” 


ruire 2?) Cannot 
you faney such a change ? ; 
| “ Most truly,” re 

| mour. 

“ Then, 


! . 
the sorceress out ot 


plied the marquis, yielding to her hu- 


* rejoined Gabrielle, smiling, “ you would wi 
your presence, that you might hold 
counse! with your faithful esquire on the best chance of 
escape.” 

And so saying, and without waiting for a reply, th 


lady retired to her own chamber overlooking the valley 
of St. Germain. 


“Tt is very strange!” said De Cenvres; “a malady 
has broken out at D’'Usson! Gabrielle was till lately 
fond of reading to me—aye, till midnight, if T had suf: 


fered her-—but now she runs away to her chamber ever 
evening thus carly. 








i 
much,” replied Pomini, gravely. | 
. 9 1 ’ . ‘ | 
“Tf Tt we ya young man and a soldier,” said De Can- 
vres, who was conscious of his own love of 


\ 
case ;—" T she 


however 





, 
ne away in this lofty retreat, if gal-| 
I never | 





lant deeds were doing on the plains of France. 


fought but once, and that once a 


the battle of Jarnac. We beat them eloriously. | will 
describe the movements of the heretics. Their « alry | 
were stationed at a 

Sut now that considerable doubt existed of the power 


of Valois to assist his old servant, the Marq ls, Pomini 
was determined not to bear the repetition of the battle of 
Jarnac. He ventured rather rudely to interrupt the go- 
vernor, by asking him if he had heard of the new demon. 
stration which the hereties had made that day. 

“What of them?” exclaimed the marquis, hastily ; 
“did the girl then s truth? Why not tell me be- 
»” 





i 


fore 

Pomini would not have been much puzzled to explain 
satisfactorily the reason of his silcmee respecting an event 
of which he had never heard; but rather than hear the 
movement of the columns at Jarnac, he narrated a move- 
ment of his own invention, which implied that Navarre 
had marched from St. Jean en Val to St. Germain sous 
D'Usson; but the seneschal, on a sudden, recollecting 
that his fabrication weuld be discovered in the morning, 
added to it, by saying, that the Huguenots marched back 
again. 

Old De Ceuvres burst out into a loud fit of langliter 
to the great dismay of his subaltern, who, however, re- 
covcred from his alarm, on the governor saying :— 

“They might as well attempt to pluck a star from 
heaven as to scale this eyrie. Poor Navarre has nota 
single piece of cannon! What folly has induced hint to 
waste his time in loitering in the valleys One would 
suppose, he thinks himself a basilisk, or a snake, which 
fascinates its prey. But Ill tell you how the case stands, 
Pomini. You can sit down there !” 

The poor seneschal obeyed, though screwing his toes 


, 


within his shoes through vexation. 

“The King of Navarre,” continued the marquis, * is 
a mere creature of impulse. He is brave and daring, 
but persevering only for a season: he would have lived 
and died in the Louvre had not he been roused by shame 











Dame de Bonne Aventure—or goodluck, as we have be- 


and the entreaties of his friends. ‘The affair at Coutras 
was very clever, but such a victory will net happen again, | 


And you Pomini, have caught the ind re 
7 ’ 4 
| 


rainst the Huguenots at} p 
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| unless De Rosny, and De Grammont, and De Vivans 
keep close at his elbow. At Paris he always engaged in 
some affair of the heart, and I dare suy that is his pre- 
ent predicament, and his friends will discover that the 
spring campaign in Auvergne has for its object a 
dalliance with a pretty peasant girl, or, perhaps, the wife 

a burgess, or noble, of Issoire, though, indeed, he is 
mn the wrong side of the river for that town. Heed not 
lic movements of Navarre unless our friends below bring 
word of the arrival of De Nevailles or De Rosny at his 
camp ;—the heretic must be wound up before he ean be 
his movements are then very 


| 
ta going, though I allow 
rapid.” : 

“Should we not lay our account in expecting the pro- 
tector’s troops to come in search of the heretics?” en- 
quired the seneschal, who was sensitively alive to the 
movements of the former party. 

“ And what if they do?” cried De Ceouvres, “if Guise 
and all his forces were beneath in the valley, I would 


+ 


not alter iny conduct in any one particular. Nay—I wish 
they were, for then Gabriclle would, px rhaps, stay here 








id, instead of running to the solitude of her own 











disease in a most virulent manner, It has stiffened your|chamber. But Guise is still in Paris, and Valois between 
back, starched the muscles of your fuce, and turned your fhim and Auve rgne.” 
eyes into stone-— Ge | 

“What! Do you not think I walk as un ft —>»-- 
asked Pomini, ever anxious on the score of nal — 
attainments. | CHAPTER XXVI. 

“You are the prince of chamberlains ! replied the | Sins sien blasmer, je sere une maitresse 
marquis, smiling ;—“ if King Francis, of happy me mory,| Qui toute femme ayant noble hautesse- 
were alive, he would not wish a goodlier pair of legs to} WES Owens Oe Gree: omen cm ene 
walk before him to the chamber which bears his name." Siacmus etre _ . ec Sea iii on 

“T wish his grandson would yisit us,” said the sencs.| - i - “ 

‘GS a \MGUERITE De Vator 

chal. | 3 

“ My poor master!” said De Coeuvres,—* I hope he} Not many days after the conversation narrated in the 
will never be reduced to the necessity of flying here forjlast chapter, the marquis was walking on the terrace of 
refuge. It would be a sad day for the house of Valois.’ | the castle accompanied by Gabrielle. On the battlements 

“Ours is an uncertain life, monseigneur,” said Po.| beneath were stationed Jean La Roche, an old soldier 
ininiw—“ the world is ever changing its rulers. One dy-| who had served in every campaign against the Hugue- 
nasty succeeds another. Tiere is no longer any living | nots, nd his comrade, a young recruit, whom the go- 
of the ancient family of L’Isle Du Marais, but——” vernor had indueed to leave the valley for the aerial 

“ What has your cursed marshes to do with the desti- fortress and military dutics of the garrison. 
nies of France ?” exclaimed the m irquis, between anger| “ By St. Genevieve! but you'll make a rare sentinel!” 
and mirth. lexclaimed Jean, addressing his companion. 

“ Now that the seignorial rights have passed away, not} “ And tell me why ?” asked the recruit. 


“ You look two ways at the same time,” replied the 


veteran ;—“ one eye upon your own valley, and the other 


it the terrace —but have a exre !—and never trouble your. 
self with things above you!” . 

The young man blushed through his sun-barnt com. 
lexion. 


* Robert,” said La Roche, who perecived the confusion 
! 








of the peasa idier, “that old gentleman who is now 
peeping down upon us, is an excellent master for one 
ond of ease; but you ought to see more of the world 
than you can mect with in this eagle’s nest. Old as I 
um, L should like to have a dash at the hereties, if there 





: of us;—but this is a bad school for a recruit, 
yuis! LT wish that King of Navarre would try 
the steep road, just for once, that I might draw my care 
tridge in a natural way—but he is a sluggard.” 

“ T thought they were sealing the rock the other night,” 
said Robert; “it was the night-watch, and I was stand. 
ing on the opposite angle, when I heard a strange noise 
like men creeping up the sides—but all was quict after 

while, though I stretched my hearing to catch’ the 
sound.” 

“ And did you not tell the marquis, or the pompous 
seneschal ?” enquired the old soldier. 

“ What, to be langhed at,” replied Robert, “ as you did 
al me just now, because J looked at the governor's tall 
daughter? No ;1 know better than that, by our lady of 
St. Germain! I was born within sight of D’Usson, and I 
never heard of any road but the one cut on purpose for 
the troops—and the noise I heard was in the wrong 
quarter. It must have been the wind whistling in’ the 
crannies, or an old witch—our lady preserve us !—riding 








through the air.” 

“Ah,” eried the vateran drily, “I am a heretie on 
the score of witches, except those like the bright lady 
Gaubrie! Cy whe turns al! our heads. She is the witch of 
D’Usson! brother Robert; Lut I have seen too many of 
her sex to be out of my senses for more than a second— 
just a glance of the eye, as though a strong light flashed 
icross it, and that’s all. There was the Queen of Na- 
varre, a braver lady than our governor’s daughter. I 
have seen her at Fontainebleau, and at the Louvre, 
when that testy old fellow, Marshal de Biron, command. 
ed our regiment of arquebusiers. J was on guard at 
Notre Dame when she was married in front of the 
church, to the King of Navarre, whom, by the by, l have 





sp sgataions — 
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not scen, Robert, sine 
morning.” 

* You have seen kings and queens and princes, from 
all parts of the word,” said Robert, resting his arque- 
buse against the battlements, * but tell me, is not our 
lady Gabrielle very like a queen when she walks by us 
on the parade, and revurns oar salute so graciously ?” 

* May be she is,” replied Jean La Roche, whose me- 
mory was busy with his own tale, “but [ was saying, 
I saw the Queen of Navarre married. How proudly she 
looked. Ah! by St. Genevieve! that was my picture 
of what a queen should be. ‘The young prince attempt. 
ed to smile and be gallant, but she frowned him into 
humility.” 

“ What, was he ugly ?” eried Robert. 

“ No, not that,” replied the veteran smiling, at the ig- 
norance of his comrade, “* but the marriage was forced 
upon her by that smooth-tongued, stealthy cat her mo- 
ther. She hated Navarre as she would have hated any 
other pretender to her hand, except, perhaps, as it was 
whispered, a seerct favourite. But let that pass. You 
should have seen the princess when the archbishop asked 
her if she took the king for a husband—she never spoke, 
but looked like a woman crazed, or dreaming of some- 
thing else.” 

“ And were they so crucl as to marry the poor lady 
asked Robert, who always listened with interest to the 
stories of his talkative comrade. 

“ Marry her !” cried Jean, * why ber brother Charles 
and his mother would have married her to one of the 
towers of Notre Damme, if they bad fancied it. But she 
had courage not to answer the archbishop, so the old 


” 


the princess, pushed forward her head with his rude 
hand—and the nod was reckoned as good as a word by 
her mother.” 

“ Ali, that would not have done for me,” cried the pea 
sant, tussing his head, “ my wife should have spoken, or 
I would have left the church and gone home, and os 





shouted, ** La Roche, you idicr! are they friends or foes 
in the south? and send Robert to alarm the warden.” 

“Umph,” growled the veteran, “ while talking to you 
about Notre Dame, the old gentleman has caught me 
at fault.” 


La Roche, who aspired, as became a soldier who had | of the ill-concealed mirth of the household and the 
served under De Biron, to the distinction ofa strict dis-| military. 


ciplinarian, was angry that the governor, whom he ac- 


counted as a nobody in respect of military skill, should | litter; and the curtains being drawn aside, he beheld, | 
discover the approach of strangers ere he himself was! for the first time, the fur-famed Queen of Navarre, whose 
aware of it. His practised eye, in looking in the direc-| brilliant complexion was heightened by the excitement 
tion pointed out by the marquis, perceived a cavalcade | of the journey, and the busy thoaghts which agitated her 
alternately within sight, and disappearing for a while! mind. 
behind the rocks and foliage which obscured the south-| more familiar than the senoschal of D’Usson ;—it was 


ern valley. 

Navarre, it was reported, had removed his quarters to 
a more distant purt of the province, and left the valleys 
sous IUsson free to the intercourse which ordinarily 
subsisted between the inhabitants of the fortress and 
their more lowly neighbours. It was not, therefore, 
without apprehensiun of being again blockaded, and 
obliged to resort to the garrison stores, that the dwellers 
of the mount viewed the approach of a new enemy. 

But all doubt of the further continuance of their daily 
supply of fresh provisions was set at rest when the num- 
ber and condition of the strangers were ascertained. 
The imaginary a:my dwindled into an humble escort 
engaged in the safe conduct of a litter and ite fair 
burthen, who was obviously bound for the lofty castle 
which rose before their path. 

“ And who does us the honour of a visit in these per- 
ilous times 2” exclaimed the marquis, as he bent his eyes 
with anxious gaze on the litter, which was now ascend- 
ing the mountain. 

“It is Valois,” cried Gabrielle, “ 1 can sce the fleur- 
de.lis on the litter.” 

* No,” shouted the governor, almost in a passion with 
his fair daughter, * you do his majesty wrong ! what, 
travel like a woman /” 

“And why not?” replied the lady, “ he dresses like 
a monk.” 

“I do not like his taste certainly,” rejoined the mar- 
quis ; ‘but there is one now spurring up the causeway, 
who will soon change our speculations into certainty.” 

Though it was beneath the dignity of the governor 
to be present at the arrival of stranger-guests, yet a 
tolerably strong muster was made at the gate-tower, 
as much for pomp as security. At the demand of a 


stranger who with his servant had preceded the escort, 
the gutes were opened ; and Pomini in a dress, the fan- 


Faas ; se : . - ; 
e ihe day before yesterday in the) tastie compound of the habiliments of a page and a 











| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


; : ' | 
Cardinal De Bourbon, who happened to stand behind) 


! 


_| the faces of all the group, save that of the would-be 


jor reject the proffered honour. 
. ; ; |of the pretender was not unobserved by Antoine, who had 
But the speaker was interrupted by the marquis, Who} goed his master, and now echoed him, saying— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


}seigneur ! 





of discovering the retreat of Emilie, ere the threatening 
storm of political warfare hurried him within its vortex, 
very low, enquired the name and rank of the visiters. |The joy of the lovers may easily be eonceived ; the more 

“Task of the Marquis De Couvres,” replied the |especially, as neither Margaret nor the confessor frowa- 
stranger, * the hospitality of D’Usson for the Queen of|ed on the meeting. 

The Qucen of Navarre was indeed in want of the ba- 
ron’s aid, which she joyfully accepted ; nor did she ob- 
ject to his attentions to her young friend, if he were 
content to live in hope, and without requiring to be in- 
torined of the secret history of their friendship towards 
each other, and mutual! dislike of the queen-mother. 

Navarre was known to be in Auvergne, and thither 
the happy travellers proceeded in search of him, arriv- 
ing betore D’Usson in the manner we have just related. 
A brilliant idea entered the mind of Margaret, when she 
mini to himself; “the Queen of Navarre can do more | beheld the lofty rocks on which the fortress: was built, 
with her family than the old gentleman my master.” = impregnability, and romantic site ; but, without com- 

Fortunately for the consequence of the seneschal, the ciety, | her sudden resolve, she simply requested 
two pages of the household were present with the troops; the baron to ask of De Coeuvres the hospitality of the 

castle for a daughter of France. 


they were showy youths, and would not have disgraced : : 
the Louvre. Flushed with her scheme, she drew aside the curtains 
“ Her majesty is most welcome to D’Usson !” replied }0 approaching the gate-tower, and at the expected pre- 
Pomini to the demand of her attendant. sence of the governor ; but in his place stood the smirk- 
The stranger, who was no other than our friend De |ing and bowing Pomini, who was dazzled with the beauty 
Nevailles, saw before him a tall, well-limbed man, with |of the fair voyagers, and quite forgot the graceful Gabri- 
handsome features cortainly, but destitute of noble ex-|vlle. Margaret smiled inwardly at his officiousness, but 
pression or military daring, and was consequently at a |she saw at a glance that he was her own, and might be 
loss to determine his rank ; for though the decisiveness |moulded to her purpose. ‘This was sufficient to induce 
of his reply indicated authority, yet De Cauvres, as the her to return Ins civilities with condescension, and make 
baron had been informed, was an old man. Determined, [im tho proudest of men. He already fancied himself 
however, to apply the touchstone to his presumption, he Monsieur L’Isle du Marais, and even went so far as to 
said quietly — presume on the possible acquisition of a baron’s coronct 
“ Heer majesty will most gratefully thank you for this and mantling. : ’ 
courtesy, monseigneur.” I'he cortege passed into the interior court, where the 
At the word monscigneur, a titter was observable on |queen and Emilie alighted, and were conducied by the 
enraptured seneschal into the hall. Great was the in- 
dignation of the loyal governor, when one of the pages 
rau to inform hiin that his visiter was the Queen of Na- 
varre; but as it was too late to proceed to the court- 
yard, where he could only dispute with his servant in 
the honour of the reception, he wisely resolved to take 
up a position with his daughter in their saloon of state ; 
and in order to increase the group, the page was desired 
to bring his fellow immediately, that they twain might 
be in readiness to do honour to royalty, and reflect a 
proper dignity on the rank of goversor. 
But for this coup d'état, there was more than abundant 
He advanced beyond the gateway to meet the royal jtime ; for Pomini indulged in his usual artifice with vi- 
sitors, of conducting them through the entire suite of 


gentleman, presented himself with his men, and bowing 


Navarre.” 

A flush of joy overspread the face of Pomini at these 
words. ‘To have the honour of receiving a queen was 
worth listening to the hundred times repeated stories 
of the governor; and so impressed was the seneschal 
with his good fortane, that he resolved not to communi- 
cate the intelligence to the marquis, who, in duty bound, 
would have descended to meet the majestic daughter of 
France. 

“ Now is arrived the crisis of my fortune,” said Po- 


L/Esle du Marais, who was at a loss whether to accept 
The implied discovery 


“Ay, and ber hungry servants too, most illustrious 
” 

Pomini found himself involved in a dilemma which 
wight be productive of ridiculous consequences ; but 
nowise daunted, he determined to brave it out, in spite 





rooms of the castle, ere he introduced them to the mar- 
quis; commenting the*while on the antique beauty of 
the furniture, the lofty” proportions of the chambers, and 
tle historical importance of the royal chateau. 

“Stay! Stay! mousieur!” said the fatigued Queen 
of Navarre; “lias not the marquis a fair daughter—a 
pearl of price?) Let us not delay in doing her honour.” 

* Her beauty can ouly be eclipsed by the bright lu- 
minaries befure whom | now stand !” replied the assi- 
duous and crafty seneschal: “and your majesty shall 
sce her soon.” 

But Monsieur Pomini had something yet in store for 
his new friends, ere their eyes were blessed with the 
presence of the Lady Gabriel'e. ‘To the surprise of the 
queen and her suite, he opened a small door behind the 
tapestry of the last chamber, and disappeared from the 
view of his visiters, but soon returned with a bundle of 


Seside her sat a lady, with whom the reader is 


Ewilie, whom Margaret, faithful to her promise, had 
demanded of, and obtained iicr release from, the convent 
at Avignon. 

Since the glorious victory at Coutras, Margaret had 
been silently preparing to quit the uncertain proteetion 
of the queen-mother, and seek, through the aid of her 
consort, a retreat, to which her profégée might repair 
with security. But in that age, as in the present, 
money was the sinew of motion; and of this necessary 
commodity, the Queen of Navarre was extremely defi- 
cient. She had, in truth, been cheated by her brothers 
out of her father’s legacy, destined for her provision, in : 200 I 
addition to the domains apportioned to a daughter of |torches, which were speedily lighted. ’ 
France. {t was in vain she applied to the Queen of} ‘“ What! torches in day-time?” cried Margaret in 
france to supply the deficiency ; Catherine had enough | Surprise. i } ‘ 
to do in paying spies, providing for favourites, and| ‘“ Your majesty must consider that is tho fault of the 
making donations to the troops and partisans of her architect, not mine,”” replied the obsequious seneschal. 
son’s family. ‘This being the case, the Queen of Na- Any one but De Nevailles would have dissuaded the 
varre resolved to pay herself, when and wherever she |queen from procceding farther, but his curiosity and 
could; but as the period was approaching when Emilie |love of eccentricity were deeply interested in the dé- 
would be forced to comply with the terms of her novici. | sowement of this strange proceeding, and he resolved to 
ate at Avignon, Margaret saw the necessity of hastening |!et the seneschal go the full length of his line. 
to rescue her from the threatened doom of the veil. The tapestry was put aside, and, one by one, follow- 

The battle of the barricades, and consequent flight of |ing each other, the visitants passed through the narrow 
her brother, happening at this time, the scheming prin-|door-way, and entered on a stone gallery or corridor. 
cess saw a fair opportunity of escape, which she accom. |The light of the torches displayed the rudeness of the 
plished through the assistance of the good-natured Father | Masonry, and the awful prison-like gloom of the gallery. 
Roquelaure, who accompanied her to the south, as his|The royal party began to doubt the sincerity of their 
presence was necessary to extricate her charge from the | guide. 
couventual imprisonment to which she had been sub-} “1s De Couvres a hermit ?”’ exclaimed Margaret ;— 
jected by Catherine. « does he live in a cell ?” ; 

The tio, attended by the faithful attendants of the} Pomini made no reply, for he was preparing for his 
princess, were travelling to implore the protection of the |last effort. 

King of Navarre, when they fortunately came in con-{ Suddenly he stopped, and waved aloft his torch, com- 
tact with the Baron de Nevailles, whose restless mind | manding the attendants to do the same. At his invita- 
was leading him towards Avignon, with the expectation |tion the party approached the spot whereon he stood, 
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but were awe-struck with the seeming horror of their 
position. They were no longer enciosed between the 
walls of the gallery, but found themselves standing on 
a balcony, projecting into the murky space. Above and 
beneath was utter darkness ;—the partial, dim atmo- 
sphere of light which surrounded them, was just suffi- 
cient to make the awful gloom visible. 

De Nevailles caught hold of the seneschal. ‘“ Why 
this mystery ?” said he, not knowing whether it were 
prudent to express alarm. 

“ Look !” exclaimed the seneschal, beckoning the party 
to anproach the iron railing which skirted the balcony. 
Impelled by mingled curiosity and dread, Margaret and 
her friends ventured to obey Pomini’s bidding. 

“ Now watch the descending light!’ exclaimed the 
mysterious functionary ;—and at the words, he and his 
domestics threw their torches into the abyss. 

The glaring, whirling meteors, as they fell, illumined 
the cavernous sides of the descent, and impressed the 
awe-struck gazers with terror of the dreadful gulph over 
which they stood. After many a mazy giration, the 
lights reached the bettom, and burnt flickeringly in the 
abyss. 

The group surveyed them from above with awe. 

* Somcthing shines close to the red light of that far- 
thest torch!” cried Devailles, who was the first to break 
silence. 

“Very likely,” said Pumini, in a careless tone ;** the 
skulls are scattered about in profusion !” 

A cry of horror arese from the fair living dames at 
this announcement; nor was their dread diminished by 
discovering that they were now in total darkness. 

“ By St. Hubert!” exciaimed the baron, “it would 
be only doing justice to throw you to the spirits  be- 
neath! ‘Tell us, what means this? or you shall rue 
your mischief !” 

“ Where these torches burn are the dungeons of D’Us- 
son,” replied Pomini. “ There, his majesty Louis, the 
eleventh of that name, of happy memory, kept the state 
prisoners, whose treason was manifest. Your majesty's 
ancestor,” continued the seneschal, speaking to the 
Queen of Navarre, “ was a wise prince-——no one could 
escape from these depths.” 

“ Let us away froni the horrid sight,” cried the queen, 
who had retained the hand of Emilie#put of fear. 

“ There is no danger from this conceited fool !’ whis- 
pered De Nevailles, who was close to mademoiselle. 

As the road was straight, no great difficulty was 
found by the visiters in groping their way out of the 
gallery into the genial light of day, and the warm ta- 
pestried chamber, But their anger now vented itself 
against the seneschal; he was surrounded by a circle 
of inquisitors, who threatened him with every punish- 
ment which they could think of. 

“If I had been anxious only to revenge an insult to 
my sovercign,” said De Nevailles, “ your body would 
have been flung after the torches.” 

* But why show us these curiosities when the mar- 
quis is waiting ?” exclaiined Margaret, who could not 
repress a smile at the singular occurrence. 

Pomini, who was taken off his guard by the cheerful 
speech of the queen, replied with naiveté, that since the 
visit of the Abbe Bourdeille de Brantome to D’Usson, he 
had taken his advice, which was to display the dreary 
depths of the prison caverns to visiters, ere he intro- 
duced them to Lady Gabrielle ; that her lightsome beau- 
ty might strike the beholders with all the force of in- 
tense interest. 

A peal of laughter followed this explanation, which 
was uttered in a tone that at once displayed the vanity 
and weakness of the seneschal, at the same time that it 
bespoke the sincerity of the impulse. 

“Ah! the Abbe De Brantome is a man I reverence,” 
said De Nevailles; *‘ his wit leaves a rough mark ou 
every softer mind it comes in collision witi.” 

Meanwhile, the outraged dignity of the marquis was 
exposed to further degradation by the delay ; he walked 
about the saloon, fretting away the wearisome minutes 
with his daughter and the two pages, the sole remnant 
of a household, busily engaged in their several offices o! 
taking charge of the visiters’ horses, attending to the 
comforts of the fatigued servants of her majesty, and, 
lastly, but more honourably, swelling the train of the 
magnificent Pomini. 

Margaret and her friends were speedily restored to 
good humour, and followed the seneschal to the recep- 
tion-chamber of the governor, laughing and talking the 
while of the eccentricity of their guide. ‘Their gay, de- 
bonair bearing, and sportive looks, contrasted laughably 
with the traces of ill-humour on the face of the mar- 











quis, who inwardly vowed revenge upon the pompous 
functionary. 

De Ceuvres had been a gallant in his season of pride, 
and retained the feeling in his old age; and Margaret 
was a divinity in whose presence care was wont to hide 
its head in disguise. He bent his knee before the 
daughter of France, and his homage was rendered as 
much to her beauty as her rank ;—Pomini was forgot- 
ten when the Queen of Navarre bent forward gracefully 
with a show of raising the loyal governor of D’Usson. 

While these salutations passed between the principal 
performers, the two younger and rival beauties had lei- 
sure to survey each other’s attractions and power. Ga- 
brielle wondered who might be the graceful compan 
ion of royalty, with her air of birth and romantic features, 
which had the same fascination over the fair chatelaine 
of DUsson, as they had exercised on Villa Franca, when 
he first beheld them in the Louvre. Emilie not 
less strack with the charms of Gabrielle, whose stature 
beamed with light. 

In the eyes of all the spectators, save one, Gabrielle 
bore away the palm of beauty; she looked a magnifi- 
cent creation, like Venus on the ocean's surface—a 
dazzling splendour ;—no second glance was needed to 
appreciate her power. Emilie could boast of no atmo- 
sphere of light—no ray as of divinity; her beauty was 
earth-born; in the gallery of creation, a connoisseur might 
pass her by, attracted by brighter luminaries, but when 
his eyes had drank their fill of these, he would have re- 
turned spell-bound to gaze on the picturesque features, 
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of which he had only previously caught a momentary 
glance. 





in him a sense of remorse for daring to trifle with the 
feelings of her for whom he had cherished fond hupes, 
while hupes were all his love’s inheritance : and whom 
he had now slighted for a pass'ng, though brilliant me- 
teor. Gabrielle had indeed cuptivated his eyes, and no- 
thing more; though with the tyranny ofa lover he had 
suffered his admiration to assume a character of too out- 
ward a form. 

At once repentant, he resolved to suo for his pardon, 
and framing an excuse for quitting Gabrielle, he sought 
out the injured Emilie. She had retired to the terrace, 
to brood over her disappointment, amid the varied and 
romantic scenes which met the view on every side. 

“ Emilie! exclaimed the baron, as he stole on her 
unperceived, 

She turned round, but was too much offended, or 
grieved, to reply. 

“Speak, Emilie! but one word!” continued De Ne- 
vailles ;—* I am penitent and full of shame.” 

But De Boufrement had lived with Margaret and tho 
queen-mother, aud imbibed a portion of their spirit. She 
was proudly silent. 

“ Have you not resolution, Emilie, to forgive my in- 
firmity—my folly—it was nothing more—a_ transient 
cloud on our happiness. Summer days have such, but 
they melt away as soon as formed.” 

“ You shall see [ have resolution, monseigneur !" re- 
plied mademoiselle, calinly. She drew from her bosom 
the sketch of herself, taken from Villa Franca in the 
queen's picture-gallery, and which she had preserved ag 
a token of their first meeting. Ere the baron could 
prevent the catastrophe, the paper was borne fluttering 





Gabrielle had also the advantages of circumstances ;} among the shelving rocks beneath the fortress. 


her dress was arranged with care, and at Icisure ; her} 


As he rushed forward, though too late to rescue the 


hair bound with jewels, which glittered among auburn | lost treasure, a laneh reminded the lovers that they were 


tresses ; Emilie was, on tlie contrary, in her travelling | watched. 


apparel, and careless of display. 

De Nevailles, as may be imagined, was much struck 
with the fair chatelaine; and his thoughts recurred to 
the advice of the Abbe De Brantome. Roquelaure, who 
had been remarkably silent since his entry into the 
casile, now found leisure to exchange a few words with 
the seneschal, who rejoiced the heart of the worthy 
cordelier with the prospect of good living, to which his 
travalling stomach had been, for some time, a stranger. 
D’Usson appeared to his reverence a most desirable 
abode ; nothing was wanting to the comforts of life; 
wealth, profusion, and plenty seem¢ d to abound, and 





bright eyes also to gladden the daily feast. He never 
felt a greater contempt for the monks of La Chartreux 
(since called Trappists) than when listening to the ac- 
count which Pomini narrated of the heaped-up stores of} 
provisions in the fortress, and dail; supplies from the 
peasants of the valleys. Who would wish to quit such 
a home ? 

When the usual civilities of mecting had been ex- 
changed between the governor and the royal guest, her 
suite were severally introduced to the notice of himself 
and his fair daughter. De Nevailles was passed off as 
her majesty’s seeretary—and the lady Emilic as Made- 
moiselle De Boufrement, an orphan, and attendant on 
the qaeen. The office of the cordelier needed no ex- 
planation, save that his Christian name of Henri was 
substituted for the name of his family, which latter he 
had borne at his convent, to distinguish him from an- 
other Henri of equal piety, though of less growth. 

These matters settled, and the ladies made friends, or 
seemingly such, Margaret was fairly domiciled at Cha- 
teau D'Usson. Never was company better assorted to 
prevent ennui, The marquis fancied himself young 
again, and became the slave of her majesty; Pomini 
wus in disgrace, and deprived of his triple post, but for 
the office of steward a glad substitute was found in Ro- 
quelaure ;—while De Nevailles veutured to speak to 
Gabzviclle oftener, and more pointedly, than became his 
prior attentions to the protégée of Margaret. ‘The queen 
herself was silently potting an affair of great moment, 
and paid little attention to the proceedings of those 
around her, except in the silent encoaragewent which 
she afforded Pomini, and her, at length, successful in- 
tercession in his favour with the governor. Gabrielle 
cared neither for De Nevailles, the queen, or even her 
youthful rival, save in occasionally piquing her jealousy 
by listening to the baron. While Emilie, the most un- 
happy of the dwellers in D’Usson, was alternately in- 
dignant and smooth-tempered with her eccentric lover. 

One day, while De Nevailles was listening to the com- 
ments of Gabrielle on a favourite Provencal poet, he 
observed that Emilie suddenly left the room. It might 
be, he thought, an accidental occurrence, yet it awoke 





It was the Queen of Navarre, who had beheld 
the rencontre, though without knowing its cause. 
“This is too bad, mademoiselle !” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, “to set your knight such an impossible task ! 
Would you have him fling himself after the tender 
or are his labours 10 commence upwards from 
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* What, angry!” continued the queen, after a pause; 
—* Well: Tam sure it is the fault of the baron! Bat 
leave him to me, Emilie, and I will impose such a pe- 
nance for his crimes that he will never forget till the 
day of his death!” 

The lady retired without looking at her lover. 
garet Jaughed at this demonstration of anger. 

* Never mind ber, De Nevailles,’ said the queen, 
“there must be moral coutrasts as well as those present. 
ed to us by Pomini the pompous, now restored to his 
seneschalship.” 

* But Lam in the wrong, as your majesty would haye 
perceived, had not your attention been so much oceupied 
of late,” replied the baron. 

“Then I have no time now to upbraid you,” rejoined 
Margaret :—‘ Have you considered my intended con- 
dact, with respect to D’Usson, in the ight of a matter 
of conscience 2”? 

“That is a fitter study for Father Henri!’ 
De Nevailles, smiling. 

* I dure searce trust him with the secret,” said the 
queen; “it would be too hard a strain on his faith, 
though I might, perhaps, make certain of his complais- 
ance.” 

* Precedents in your majesty’s favour,” rejoined De 
Nevailles, * crowd upon ime on every side. But there is 
one homely argument which I hold above every other ; 
—that in the present situation of your family, if you 
delay much longer seizing the rights which have been 
unjustly denied you—there will soon be nothing left for 
you to take. The case appears to stand thus:—The le- 
gacy demised by your royal father has never been paid 
over into your majesty’s hands; it has been spent with. 
out your concurrence, in propping up a feeble govern- 
ment, and your repeated solicitations have been laughed 
at ;—your majesty smiles!” 

“T imagine myself in the court of parliament, and 
listening to its president !” said the Queen of Navarre. 

The baron bowed as gravely as any president, and 
retaining an attitude as stiff and formal as the most 
witless advocate, continued :— 

“ As long as those whom you sue, hold their present 
rank and possessions, your majesty has nought to fear 
on the score of inubility to satisfy your just demand, if 
inclination should lead them into that path. But you 
have already waited till their resources are considerably 
lessened, and ere another session be passed, they may 
themselves be destitute of even as much as you ask for. 
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What course docs prudence dictate? The same which 
governed the actions of your majesty’s unfortunate and 
lamented brother, Frangois Alencon. He saw the crown | 
about to be reft away from the family, through the in-| 
capacity of his elder brother, and he said to himself ;— 
*This is a question which concerns me, ior if Valois 
suffer his diadem to be snatched off by a rebel, my pre- 
sumptive birth-right will be for ever foreclosed! Shall 
I suffer this? No !———His illustrious sister, whom 
I have now, in all humility, the honour of addressing, | 
kuows the result of this reasoning—his vigorous policy 
—his enterprising spirit—his mercenary army and feeble 
officers. Let me stop here, for | sce your majesty is 
moved.” 

* I'he same reasoning,” continued De Nevailles, after | 
a pause, to allow Margaret to recover herself; * applies | 
with two-fold power to your own case. Your birth- 
right is in jeopardy—that, indeed, which you ought long 
since to have received; wherezs, the claims of monsieur, 
though justly grounded, were only prospective. Wil! 
you hesitate to adopt his decisive policy—aye, and wit! 
firmer purpose? If all that Valois possesses, either o: 
his own, or in trust, be taken away, can your majesty 
and your servants subsist on whining consolation, whi 7 
he may probably in his remorse offer you ?” 

“Tam firm to my own conviction!” cried Margaret, 
with cnergy. 

“Then D’Usson is your own,” replied the baron. 

“ Navarre would help us,” continucd he, * and my liege 
cannot be far off—yct it would hurt your reputation as a 
good catholic to allow heretics to supplant those of the 
true faith. My retainers are with Navarre, yet we had 
better trust to our own resources.” 

“We have not a Machiavel to outwit,” said Margaret, 
smiling. 

“T should have less seruple if we were opposed to one,” 
rejoined De Nevailles:—“I confess my only regret 
springs from the necessity of ejecting De Cauvres and 
his fair daughter, who live at D’Usson as a natura! 
home.” 

“ Nay, baron!” cried the queen, with emphasis; ‘ do 
not full into the weakness of our friend Guise—lct us 
have no obstacle in the shape of courtesy—it would be 
out of season. Besides, De Coeuvres is getting old; and, 
though cut of a sense of honour, he may not resign, yet 
to quit the peaceable old man of a responsible and war- 
like post at a crisis of danger, would be felt by himself, 
atter a time, asa blessing. As for Gabrielle, she would 
be nearer Paris at her own Chateau de Cceuvres; she 
would not remain long hid! I could ensure her admi 
rers by scores, scrious or frivolous, as she might desire.” 

“Fam thoroughly convinced,” said De Nevailles. 

“TL feel also the hospitable treatment of the marquis,’ 
cried the Queen of Navarre; “ but he has absolved the 
obligation by his foolish advances. He has had the folly, 
as you may perhaps have noticed, of addressing me with 
more courtesy than becomes his rank or mine.”’ 

“Tt will work to our own ends,” replied the baron ; 
“and your majesty must bear the ridicule.” 

“ Envoy like!” exclaimed Margarct, “ you look only 
to the result! Not a word of pity for the inconvenience 
I suffer.” 

“You are a daughter of Catherine de Medicis!” re- 
plied the baron. 

“ Pomini, too, is as assiduous as the marquis,’ 
Margaret, without replying to what was both compliment 
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and reproof;—* he may be of use to us! 
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“ The seneschal, though vain, ignorant, and servile, is 
not the fool which his conduct would declare him to be,’ 
rejoined De Nevailles, “for he has his own purpose to 
serve evidenily. Ie can be made to declare for us with 
a little management, though we must take care to sift 
out and flatter his own cherished ends—for the wretch is 
selfish.” 

“So you would deprive me of a humble slave, baron,” 
cried the Queen of Navarre ; “ his servility, according to 
your explanation, is not admiration, but interested selfish- 
ness.” 

“The very same,” replied the baron ; “though I know 
not what his mouth is opening for. But at any rate we 
will drop into it a tempting bait.” 

“Have you discovered the reason why my good con- 
sort made pretence of blockading D’Usson ?” asked the 
queen. 

* I cannot tell—it is beyond my conjecture,” replied 
the baron. “When [ left him, to travel to Avignon, he 
had no such foolish idea. ‘The site of his late encamp- 
ment was pointed out to me by the marquis—I will show 
it to your majesty !” 

They walked to the parapet of the terrace; and De 
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| Nevailles was pointing ont the distant position which the 


King of Navarre had occupied, when their attention was 
arrested by observing Pomini loitering on the battlements 
below. 

As soon as the obsequious seneschal beheld the con- 
sort of Navarre, he left the silent company of the senti- 
nels, for the more genial presence of Margarct ; and soon 
reached the terrace, approaching her with his usual bows 
and affected steps. 

“We have disturbed your contemplation, Monsieur 
Pomini,” said the Queen of Navarre; “ your brow was 
as thoughtiul as though you had been governor of the 
fortress, Care will soon cover your forehead with wrin- 
kles—I thought you had been wiser.” 

“ Yet Ido assure your majesty,” said the pleased func- 
tionary, “that I am not in the same awful dilemma as 
our governor.” 

“And whence originates his trouble 
queen, * has he repented of pardoning your error 

“Why,” replied Pomini, smiling, “I do not know 
how he should be troubled. It is his custom at this sca- 
son of the year, to visit his lands in the south, to look af- 
ter his hay-harvest. He goes there twice a-year—the 
second journey to garner up his corn, or remove it to 
D’Usson, as may happen to be most prudent ; but at pre- 
-ent le does not know whether to go or stay.” 

“ Does he fear Navarre ?” cried De Nevaiiles. 

“QO! no!” replied the seneschal; “the King of Na- 
varre being in the province, would not hinder his jour- 
ney. ‘The canse of the dilemma is nearer home; he does 
not like to leave his guests.” 

“Then propose to him that you go instead,” said the 
baron, who was disposed to fathom still deeper the cha- 
racter and motives of both governor and seneschal. 

“ Ma foi!” cried Pomini, in a natural tone, and laugh- 
ing the while, “ that would never suit monseigneur: he 
vould fret himself to death with the apprehension of be- 
ing cheated of part of his harvest.” 

“Then persuade him to travel thither without delay,” 
said Margarct, “and threaten, if he waver, that you will 
start by yourself; it will alarm his avarice :—does he put 
confidence in you?” 

“ More than in others, though less than honesty de- 
serves,” replicd Pomint. 

“Tt is a pity he should suffer through us,” cried the 
queen ; “and if he have such a dislike to being absent 
trom D’Usson, let him take as many of his garrison as 
he can spare. Soldiers are mowers by profession, and 
would work as quick as magic.” 

“That has been his custom,” observed the stneschal ; 
“but the Huguenots are in Auvergne.” 

“They would not attack the residence of their chief’s 
consort,” said Margaret; “neither would the gallant 
chicf bimsel{'annoy his fugitive wife, who has been forced 
ry the enemies of her house to fly here for safety. His 
nature is too noble to behave so unkindly.” 

“ Bravo!” thought De Nevailles to himsel!, “ she now 
equals her mother.” 

“* D’Usson,” continued the royal diplomatist, “ would 
laugh to scorn the artillery ofall France. It is impreg- 
nable, save to the ingress of the birds of the air.” 

“ Your majesty speaks most wisely,” said Pomini; * I 
will persuade monscigneur, the governor, to go to his es- 
tate.” 

“Tt would please me to observe your own skill and 
conduct in command of the fortress,” observed the Queen 
of Navarre, with a most gracious look :— I have con- 
ecived great hopes of you.” 

“T should hold my power during his xbscnee,” said 
Pomini bowing, and blushing at the compliment, “at 
your majesty’s will to do as you pleased with me.” 

“We must take care,” said De Nevailles to himsclf, 
“that fate obliges you to hold this promise good—it shall 
soon be put to the test.” 

“ Your name is new to me,” said Margaret, speaking 
to the senesehal in her most winning tones ; “ but though 
unknown at court, your manners, Lam sure, would have 
swey, were you once placed there.” 

Tiis was spoken carelessly, and without any premedi- 
tation, as the queen had not, in truth, discovered the 
main-spring of Pomini’s moral being. But the light 
which flashed from his eyes, at these words, was not un- 
noticed by the sagacious woman. She continucd to ply 
him in the same strain, while De Nevailles, who had been 
watching intently to catch a glimpse of the master- 
thought which guided the conduct of the seneschal, 
seconded the policy of the princess with a series of ques- 
tions and remarks, which cut across and laid bare the 
inner machinery of his mind, with its secret motives, its 
impulses and aspirations. 

Ife was in the hands of skilful operators, who left him 
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no chance but in a free and candid confession, to which 
point he was brought and cajoled by the flattering pro- 
mises of the artful queen. But the citadel of his fidelity, 
whether weak or strong, was wisely left for another coup 
d’état et d’armes. 


——— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Charmante Gabrielle, 
Perce de mille daris, 
(uuand la gloire mappelle 
A }a suite de Mars, 
Cruelle depart ! 
Malheureux jour! 
Que ne suis-je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour! 
Partagez ma couronne, 
Le prix de ma vateur ; 
Je ja tiens de Bellone, 
Tenez-la de men coeur: 
Cruelie departie! 
Malheureux jour! 
Que ne suis je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour! 





HENRI Quatre. 

The Marquis de Ceeuvres was indeed smitten with the 
charms of his royal guest; the old courtier, who had 
figured at the Louvre in the reign of the first Francis— 
who had subsequently retired from a life of gaiety to de- 
vote his time to the education of an only daughter—and 
who had since been called from retirement to take charge 
of a fortress of the highest importance as a retreat and 
place of refuge, had not acquired wisdom sufficient to 
guard him against a superannuated passion. Had he 
brought to mind ever so slightly the experience acquired 
during three reigns, that old men in love are only counte- 
nanced by the objects of their devotion, to make use of 
them either to their destruction or loss of honour, he would 
have suspected the favours of Margaret, who smiled upon 
his airs of gallantry, and concealed her contempt of his 
folly. 

Until the arrival of the Queen of Navarre, his mind 
had been gradually becoming uneasy at the change in 
the conduct of Gabrielle, who, as he imagined, and it re- 
mains to be seen with what truth, was neglecting her 
filial attentions to nourish a secret feeling to which he 
was a stranger. 

But when the Queen of Hearts and Navarre became a 
denizen of the aerial D’Usson, the marquis forgot his 
daughter in watching the footsteps of his royal visiter. 

It had been, as Pomini explained to the guests, his 
custom to visit his estates twice every year, and on these 
occasions, the greater portion of the garrison accompa- 
nied him to gather in the hay or corn harvest, according 
to the season of the journey. But he was now in a dilem- 
ma. On one hand was the captivating Navarrese Queen, 
with her ready smiles and unseen treachery; on the 
other, his harvest, the accounts of the steward of the 
estate, and not least, his invariable custom,—the latter 
an influence all-powerful with an old man. But there 
vas still a wavering of resolution; a fear of offending 
the queen—of leaving D’Usson under the eare of an ar- 
rogant underling lie Pomini, who, he doubted not, would 
give himself the airs of royalty itself during his absence. 
The alternative of sending the seneschal to clear accounts 
with the steward was equally horrifying; Pomini was 
not dishonest, he would have spurned such a paltry crime 
as a sure blot in his anticipated escutcheon, but of this 
feeling the marquis was ignorant, and saw only the meet- 
ing of two rogues, and its probable consequences. 

ie was in this state of mind when the vain chamber- 
lain, instructed by Margaret, endeavoured to conqucr his 
irresolution, by offering his own services in licu. This 
tender, which was made more earnestly than character- 
ised the usual deportment of the seneschal, roused the 
suspicions of the old man, and determined him that Po- 
mini should stay at home. 

His choice decided on, Jean La Roche with three 
fourths of the slender garrison, were ordered to prepare 
themselves for marching by night-fall, as it was the inten- 
tion of the governor to conceal his departure from D’Us- 
son, lest intelligence might be conveyed to the Hugue- 
nots, who, it was reported, were still in the northern part 
of the province. 

“ Pomini,” said the marquis, after he had reiterated 
his instructions to the seneschal; “let me not have to 
reproach you on my return for your neglect of my au- 
thority. Do not faney yourself governor here, and dance 
her majesty ever the castle as though you were a grand 
seigneur. I have told the Queen of Navarre, in the hear- 
ing of her jesting secretary, who I see is much amused 
with your absurdities, to consider herself as mistress of 
D'Usson, and to treat you according to your proper sta- 
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Pomini, who longed to see his master, as the neigh- 
bouring valleys were calied, sous D’Usson, promised com- 
pliance. ; ; 

“ Now, Jean La Roche,” cried the marquis, mounting 
an idle and well-fed steed, after waving his hand to Ga- 
brielle and the visiters, who stood on the balcony over 
the door of the inner court; “ you are ever grumbling at 
your confinement. Let your comrades have a specimen 
of your energics. Our road is free from the enemy, but 
I know not but that they may have left spies abroad ; to- 
morrow’s sun must sce us safe beyond pursuit !” 

“Ah!” said La Roche, whispering to Robert the re- 
cruit; “that is not the way Marshal De Biron used to 
talk to us—but il matters not how a commander speaks 
to soldiers going to make hay for an avaricious old man!” 

The marquis and his troops were certainly favoured 
by the night, which was as gloomy as they could have 
wished; and they left the castle to the care of the exult- 
ing Pomini, who joyfully shut the gates upon the old 
governor and his suspicions. 

Margaret was too much agitated to retire to rest; her 
mind was busy with its long prepared scheme; the mo- 
ment secmed at hand for its execution, and she summon- 
ed De Nevailles to her council. 

“ Baron !” exclaimed she, on his approach ; “ we have 
rid oursclves of De Coouvres! Shall we not open our 
views to Pomini? He is half prepared, by his own hopes 
and our promises, to join us—a word more, and he is our 
own!” 

“But how shall we behave to the lady Gabrielle ;— 
how broach our intention to her?” asked De Nevailles. 

Margaret had never suspected the attentions of the 
baron to the fair daughter of the governor, or this sym- 
pathy at an untimely hour would have called forth all 
her anger. 

“What! you do not like to face her in my cause,” 
cried the Qucen of Navarre, laughing ; ‘‘ but remember, 
my fate is linked with the fate of Emilic—her fortunes 
are my fortunes—her destiny is my destiny. At the Lou- 
vre you professed yourself desirous of passing through 
fiery ordeals in her service ;—your friendship has been 
accepted, monseigneur!—you are, indeed, our friend. 
When Pomini, with the assistance of our servants, shall 
place the keys of this fortress in my hands, will you not 
oblige me, by telling mademoiselle, that for the future, 
the Marquis De Ceeuvres may be hay-making all his 
life ?” 

“T will summon Pomini instantly !’ said the baron, 
leaving the saloon for that purpose. “ What rare crea- 
tures women are to make us ashamed of our weak- 
nesses,” muttered De Nevailles, as he passed along the 
corridor :— No flinching—no delay—no absurd kind- 
ness or courtesy to which we fools are subject! I hope 
the gentle Emilie will prove of this spirit, or the chances 
will be against me with a meek partner. [am glad her 
anger is so lasting ; if she would only knock down a page 
in her fury @ la Montpensier, my good fortune would 
be placed beyond a doubt.” 

The seneschal was not more surprised than pleased at 
the request of the baron to accompany him to a secret 
interview with the Queen of Navarre. In the interval, 
Margaret had prepared herself for her spiriting. When 
her expected guests entered the saloon, she was observed 
looking earnestly through the window at the darkened 
night. De Nevailles approached her with the calmness 
of one accustomed to intercourse with royalty ; Pomini 
could not keep pace with him, nor, indeed, could any one 
in his place, who bowed at every second step. 

“Pomini!” exclaimed the queen, turning round, and 
exhibiting a fierceness of expression, and speaking in a 
more determined tone, than the seneschal had ever wit- 
nessed in a lady of rauk. 

The incipient L’Isle Du Marais stopped short. 

“Are you not discontented with your present rank in 
this castle ?” continued Margaret. 

“Very much so,” replied the surprised Pomini; “] 
may tell your majesty that I am in a wrong position in 
the world—I ain in an intermediate condition—worse 
than slavery.” 

“IT am aware of it,” rejoined the queen, “ you are 
nothing, when you deserve to be something. Do you 
dare climb to a nobler elevation?” 

“IT would rub the skin off my limbs to do so,” answer- 
ed the wondering seneschal, who was, however, deter- 
mined to chime in closely with her majesty’s questions. 

“To what extent does your conscience stretch—in 
plain words, how far would you go to attain your object ? 
Speak boldly, and quickly too—for I am burning with 
impatience.” 

“T would, in the first place, be a credited gentleman 
of letters-patent,” replicd Pomini, without taking the 


least time for pausing ;—‘ and I would go as far as my 
escutcheon would cover my actions.” 

“ Well said!” cried the queen :—* how are you affect- 
ed towards the marquis ?” 

“Tf IT were to become a gentleman, I should feel my- 
self forced to call him to account for his abuse of me, 
though in my subordinate capacity. Lam willing to con- 
fess he takes no more than a passing heed of my misdo- 
ings, and is fond of my socicty,” replied the seneschal, 
wondering what more was in store for him. 

“Do you expect your letters-patent throngh the influ. 
ence of the governor ?” asked Margaret. 

“T did a season ago,” answered Pomini; “ but if your 
majesty will excuse my boldness, and a reflection un- 


pleasant to your ears, I should say that the King of 


France will very soon be in‘no condition to grant them ; 
and then my long expectant hopes will be left to thi 
merey of his great enemy. I have heard your royal bro- 
ther will be deposed.” 

“He will not suffer that degradation,” said the Queen 
of Navarre, speciously ; “he will resign the throne to 
save disgrace.” 

This declaration at once crushed the hopes of the se- 
neschal. 

“ Emilie should be here to receive a lesson from her 
protectress,” thought De Nevailles, looking upon the 
downcast Pomini. 

“ Tf one bridge were to break,” said Margaret, “ would 
you throw yourself in despair into the stream, or look 
above and below for another passage ?” 

“TI wish to be a gentleman of Icttcrs-patent,” replied 
Pomini:—*I would prefer being ancien gentilhomme, 
but that I know to be impossible.” 

“You seem to understand me,” said Margaret. 

“ Your majesty would be more intelligible if you could 


’ 


point out the bridge by which I am to pass the stream of 


ignoble life,” retorted the eniboldened seneschal. 

“T will!” replied the Queen of Navarre ;—* the king, 
my husband, whose forces are in this province, and whose 
councillor this gentleman is, shall erect a t rritory for 
you in any province of his dominions ; you could not sit 





more honourably than among the ancient noblesse of 


Navarre and Say! monseigneur !” continued 


Margaret, addressing the baron; “is not my proposal 
practicable ?” 

“You sce before you, Monsieur Pomini, the Baron De 
Nevailles,”’ said the baron, to the astonished senesehal ; 
“all France credits my influence with the King of Na- 
varre, and I promise you, that you shall have your let- 
ters-patent.” 

“ But my lands are in Languedoc,” exclaimed Pomini, 
“a branch of the Rhone encircles my corn-ficlds—and 
the old seignorage was L’Isle Du Marais. I would be 
called by that name.” 

The baron turned, apparently to adjust the belt of his 
sword, but in reality, to conceal a smile which he found 
it impossible to repress. 

“ You shall have any name you please in Navarre, and 
if my pewer reaches as far, in France,” seid Margaret, 
— but now for the service—for you must be aware that 
all honours are held by such a tenure.” 

Pomini bowed; and resolved to trust to fortune for the 
Languedoc creation, 

In a few words, the queen narrated the quarrel with 
her family, and the deprivation which she had suffered 
from the non-payment of her father’s legacy ; her deter- 
mination to rescue whatever was available out of the 
wreck of the fortunes of the Valois dynasty; and that 
her choice had fallen on the Chateau D’Usson, which, 
once in her possession, could never be re-taken. 

“ Let me be Chatelaine D’Usson,” exclaimed the queen, 
in an impassioned tone; “and you shall be all that Na- 
varre can make you, and the governor of the fortress.” 

Despairing as Pomini did of the re-establishment of 
Valois, and fascinated also with the offers of the princess, 
who gave him no time for reflection, he closed with the 
terms proposed. 

“Is the lady Gabrielle to reside here?” asked the se- 
neschal, during the discussion of the steps necessary to 
be taken. 

“ Mademoiselle D’Estrées has many friends, I per- 
ceive,” said the queen, darting a sly look at the baron. 
“She may live at D’Usson if she so desire it; but I can 
scarcely believe she would wish to dwell elsewhere than 
with the marquis.” 

The night was chiefly spent in preparing for the mor- 
row's coup-de-main. While Margaret was left to gather 
what rest she might, in the few eventful hours which in- 
tervened before the moment selected for striking the 
blow, De Nevailles, Pomini, and Antoine, to whom the 
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plot was communicated, and who entered into it with all 
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the zeal of a Gascon, repaired to the armoury, and hav- 
ing selected arms and armour sufficient to equip the ser- 
vants of her majesty and of the baron, which was all 
the force the confederates conld bring into the field 
against the remnant of the garrison, they proceeded to 
visit the battlements, to examine every point available 
for resistance or offence. 

This survey completed, there remained only to arm 
their adherents, and wait patiently till the early parade, 
the hour chosen for the coup d’ussai. 

“ You will gain more in one duy, Monsicur Pomini,” 
said the baron, “than you have done in all your life be- 
side Neg . : 

“And yet,” replied the seneschal, “I shall have to 
wait with uncertainty for what | have toiled for from my 
youth.’ 

This reply was dictated by a lurking remonstrance of 
consecicuce which would not be altogether quieted; but 
with such a man as Pomini, “the still small voice with- 
in,’ was obliged to be circumspect; it durst not attack 
its master openly on the score of infidk lity to the go- 
vernor ;—that was an admitted crime, and one con. 
temned also by the ambitious seneschal, whe would allow 
of nothing to stand in the way of his long cherised hopes; 
but the monitor, resolute not to give up the contest, with- 
out a strugele for the honour of iumun nature, learned a 
lesson of art,and whispered its owner, that he was sacri- 
ficing his character and reputation fruitless!y—that all 
would be lost, without the recompense for which he had 
surrendered up his honour being gained. This wasa 
most reasonable twinge; one to which no man could ob- 
ject; and gave birth to the dissatisfied speech in reply to 
the triumphing assertion of the baron. 

But Pomini was too far gone to recede; he neglected 
the monitor by feasting in imagination on the flattering 
prospects held out to his ambition; though his features 
still retained a moody expression, which gave great alarm 
to De Nevailles. 

By break of day, the servants of the visiters were per- 
fectly instructed in the venturous part they had to per- 
form; nothing remained but to wait patiently till the 
signal was uttered for their active co-operation with the 
chiefs of the plot. 

Margaret was seated in her chamber when the beat of 
the drum summoned the little garrison to the inner court 
of the fortress. Gubrielle had not shown herself to her 
visiters since the previous evening ; Emilie was reveng- 
ing herself on the baron by avoiding his presence; and 
the queen sat alone, her trembling frame and anxious 
countenance unobserved of any one. 

It was the crisis of her fortune, and she sat listening 
to catch the expected sounds of contest or triumph ; her 
friends were so few, scarecly six or seven able hands 
against three times their number, that she almost dread- 
ed to hear of the result; though ever and anon, as her 
spirit rose high, she felt an inclination to rush to the 
scene of action, and cheer on her friends to victory. 

She listened in vain. No sound broke upon her ear; 
neither of tumult, of fire-arms, nor the cries of combat- 
After a 
while the very repose becume alarming; she imagined 
that her friends had despaired of success, and given up 
the attempt. 

This idea was worse than the contemplation of de- 
feat ; she could bear it no longer, and rushed to the door 
to quict or confirm her distracting fears. But the ap- 
pearance of Lisette, with looks indicative of alarm, check- 
ed her intention, and she stayed to question the girl. 

“What has frightened you?” said the queen in a hur- 
ried voice, 

“ Antoine!” replicd the waiting-maid of Emilie, after a 
pause, In which it seemed doubtiul, whether she was not 
inventing a reply. 

** Antoine !”’ exclaimed Margaret,—“ but you need not 
have feared him—he is one of our friends.” 

“That is just what he said,” rejoined the girl; “ but 

he put his arm round my waist, and said my foot was 
the prettiest in D’Usson—and so I ran aw ay.” 
Margaret turned away in a rage, at being thus baffled 
in the object of her enquiry; but a moment’s considera- 
tion brought her again to the examination of Lisette, 
who stood in doubt, whether to address her majesty. 

“ What! still in terror,” cricd the queen, “ because you 
were told of the beauty of your feet! Has the garrison 
mustered this morning ?” ; 

“ Mon Dieu exclaimed Lisette, dropping on her 
knees ;—“ Pray forgive me! Antoine put all that out of 
my head!” 


ants; all was as still as on ordinary occasions. 


“Put what out of your head!” said the queen almost 
frenzied. 





“What I saw—and what monseigneur desired me to 
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tell your majesty,” replied Lisette, frightened at the 
queen’s anger :—“ He has taken every thing prisoner, 
and is afraid to leave them till he knows whether the old 
soldiers will be quiet.” 

hear what you know of this!” 

Lisette, who had been thrice frightened; first, with 
the hostilities between the queen’s party and the garri- 
son; secondly, with Antoine, who overtook her in her 
way to the queen's chamber ; and, lastly, with the appre- 
hension of her majesty’s anger, for not thinking of her 
message in place of other matters, was not in a condition 
to relate a succinct narrative of the adventure; but Mar- 
garet was enabled, by a series of questions and replies, 
which we nced not detail, to glean the following particu- 
lars :— 

It was the daily amusement of the female domestics 
of the fortress, to be present at the review of the garri- 
son, to enjoy a laugh among themselves at the old sol- 
diers. Lisette, who happened to be one of this merry com- 
pany, observed the troops march into the court-yard, 
where Pomini was waiting to inspect them. Aftcr the 
usual evolutions had been gone through, the seneschal 
ordered the men to pile their arquebuses—this mancu- 
vre performed, they were marched to the opposite side of 
the court. Pomini then addressed the garrison, and in 
the course of the harangue, informed his brave troops, 
that since the departure of the governor, the Qucen of 
Navarre had thought it necessary to increase their ranks, 
and had in consequence armed her own servants. 

“ You shall sec,” said Pomini, “ what a gallant band 
they are!” 

Hercupon he ordered the drummer to beat his tam- 
bour ; it was the signal for the entry of Antoine and five 
confederates, armed with arquebuses and lighted matches, 
which are, as our readers may know, coils of cord satu- 
rated with a mixture of spirits of wine, and other inflam- 
matory agents, and through which process, the cord 
burns with a slow fire, and may be carried, even in a cap 
on the head, without danger of the fire being extinguished 
ere the coil is all consumed. ‘The little battalion took a 
station opposite the garrison, standing between it and the 
piled arms. The Baron De Nevailles entered the area 
alone, as his sense of the ridiculous would not have per- 
mitted his marching at the head of the arquebusiers with 
all the gravity essential to a commandant placed in such 
critical circumstances, He took his place by the side of 
Pomini. 

The seneschal then informed the wonder-struck troops, 
that the second and new battalion were desirous of plac- 
ing the affairs of D’Usson on a surer footing; that they 
were convinced that harmony would never prevail in a 
fortress where the power, instead of being consolidated 
in one authority, was shared between chiefs of, perhaps, 
very opposite opinions on matters of policy. A reform was 
in consequence much wanted. The second battalion, anx- 
ious that peace and subordination should prevail within 
the rocky limits of D’Usson, and that they should be on 
good terms with their veteran brethren, had resolved on 
proclaiming the Queen of Navarre chatelaine of D’Us- 
son, sole commandant of the fortress and garrison! and 
they invited their comrades to join them in the procla- 
mation. 

This harangue, which was delivered by Pomini, in a 
toie partaking now of fear and now of boldness, was 
listened to by the garrison with astonishment and alarm. 
Tacy appeared panic-struck, and looked at each other, and 
then at the arquebusiers in dismay, till an old veteran 
suddenly waved his arm, and uttered a shout of Vive De 
Ceuvres! Vive le gouverneur! 

The seneschal turned pale: the fear of the governor's 
vengeance entered his soul, and he looked at De Ne- 
wailles for advice ; the baron whispered a few words, and 
placing his hand on Pomoni’s shoulder, gently pushed 
him forward. 

“T had forgot to say, soldiers !” continued the would. 
be lord of L’Isle Du Marais, in an abrupt tone, the con- 


sequence of his fear, but which sounded like decisiveness, 


“that the battalion of her majesty have come to the reso- 


lution of shooting every one who utters seditious cries 


within the precinets of D’Usson. The veteran battalion 


will, I am sure, agree with their brethren in the neces- 
sity of this ordinance; and that the sentence should be 
put in execution within five minutes from the commis- 


’ 


sion of the offence.’ 

The pocr remnant of the governor's troops were quite 
at a loss what to do; they found themselves deserted by 
their officer, upon whom they had placed reliance, and 
thrown defenceless into the breach of danger unarmed. 
The ery of the old soldier now fell powerless on the ears 











of men taken by surprise, without arms, and threatened 
with destruction from the fire of their opponents. 

De Nevailles perceiving their irresolution and waver- 
ing, and being anxious that the coup d’etat should termi- 
nate amicably—as an onset might have given men driven 
to desperation, a chance of victory after the first charge, 
which would have left him still twice his own number to 
contend with had every shot taken effect—stepped for- 
ward, and in a calm voice explained the cause of the 
Queen of Navarre’s assumption of the command of the 
fortress ; and that she would continue to hold it till her 
brother had satisfied her just demands, or ceded its pos- 
session as an equivalent, which latter alternative, lic had 
no doubt, would be preferred, as money was scarce in the 
royal treasury. 

These, and other persuasive reasons, formed the theme 
of his address, which lad for its object, not only the pos- 


the veterans, by showing them that Margaret had not 
commenced a violent proceeding without just ground for 
what she had done and attempted. On the other hand, 
he explained to them that if they refused to obey the 
authority of the queen for the space of one year, till the 


rendered to them in the valley, as the queen did not wish 
to expose brave soldiers to the disasters which might ac- 


crue to men in a defenceless state, and in times of great 


trouble, he and his servants, with the aid of the seneschal, 
would not quit the court-yard till one party or the other 
was completely hors de combat. 

This speech produced the desired effect, and a nego- 


ciation immediately took place ; which, while pending, 


De Nevailles espying Lisette, took her aside, and sent 
her to the Queen of Navarre, desiring her royal presence 


at the balcony ; at the same time he despatehed Antoine 
to look after Roquelaure, that his reverence should appear 


with the queen, and do away with any impression which 
might exist of Huguenot heresy being mixed up in the 
change of masters at D’Usson, and this stroke of poticy 


—rather eccentric and fanciful as were many of the ba- 


ron’s actions—he judged the more necessary, for though 
Margaret was esteemed a sincere catholic, and moreover 
a good friend to the church, his own name was a fire- 
brand among the zealous partisans of the olden sect, and 
might bring the qucen’s ulterior motives into suspicion, 
not only with the troops of De Ceuvres, but even with 
Pomini and the household. 

After a little delay, the Queen of Navarre, accom- 
panied by the colossal Cordelier, appeared at the balcony 
to receive the homage of the united garrison, Her own 
partisans were enthusiastic in their cries; but the vete- 
rans took off their caps, and saluted their future mistress, 
without, however, any verbal demonstrations of respect. 
Margaret, who had been in the mean time joined by De 
Nevailles, addressed her new adherents, thanking them 
for their allegiance, and saying that she accepted of their 
services till the neguciation with her brother had termi- 
nated. 

A large supply of the best provisions the fortress could 
afford, together with a bag of crowns, distributed among 
the garrison, completed la journée D’ Usson, in a manner 
satisfactory to most concerned. 

So quietly had the transfer been effected, that Made- 
moiselle D’Estrées was ignorant that she was a prisoner 
in her own pleasant home of many a year. When Mar- 
garet and her friends left the balcony, De Nevailles, after 
congratulating her majesty on her splendid acquisition, 
said :— 

“We must, as soon as possible, procure recruits to 
leaven the morality of the veterans, which is very defec- 
tive; I think it very probable that the presence of the 
Lady Gabrielle might stir them into rebellion. D’Usson 
is not our own till the veterans are outnumbered.” 

“ By St. Francis!” said the monk, who had not been 
made privy to the exploit till summoned to attend Mar- 
garet on the balcony ;--“ what will your royal mother 
say to this ?” 

““* Her voice will have lost its strength ere its echoes 
gain the summit of D’Usson,” replied the Queen of Na- 
varre ; “ but there is an immediate task for either you or 
the baron to perform. Mademoiselle D’Estrées must 
meet the difticulties of her changed condition. Who will 
be the herald ?” 

“The Baron De Nevailles,” replied Roquelaure, who 
did not relish being an unwelcome messenger, “ had 
better convey the bitter news to her in the words of a 
minstrel-poet—such as I have heard them reciting to 
cach other: the sweet language of a troubadour will 
soften the ill flavour of the intelligence.” 

“ Here is profanity !” cried the baron, who was vexed 











session of the fortress, but to gain the good opinion of 


quarrel with her brother was settled—or to march out of 
| D’Usson instantly without arms, which weuld be sur- 











“ Are not the consolations of piety and religion meetest 
for one in captivity ? Would you mock tie imprisoned 
bird with the notes of a gay carol? In what holy sanc- 
tuary have you been trained, Father, that you dare avow 
your preference for profane canticles? Aye! and to 
ofier them to a sick heart—the while forgetting your 
holy office !” 

“ Heard them reciting to each other!” said Margaret 
to herself; “‘and De Nevailles betrays ill temper! I 
must question Emilie—it was then, in truth, a quarrel I 
witnessed. Father!” continued she, no longer leaving 
the office to their ehoice, “explain to Mademoiselle 
D’Estrées the position in which she now stands in 
D’Usson !” 

“TI do not know myself rightly,” replied the Cordelier. 

“Then say any thing you like,” rejoined the royal 
chatelaine of D’Usson. 

There was no appeal from the decision implied in this 
remark ; so the monk, without more ado, commenced 
his pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of D'Usson. 
Gabrielle had not been of Jate an early riser; not through 
idleness, as those could aver whose office it was to supply 
the fuel of her lustres. Midnight oil was consumed un- 
doubtedly ; and as the lady had acquired the reputation 
of learning, her servants shook their heads, and said, that 
the fair chatclaine would kill herself with study ; that 
she was already lookiag very ill. 

When Roquelaure sought admittance to her reception- 
room—one of a suite which overlooked the valley of St. 
Germain-—the lady had just purposed visiting her guests, 
unconscious that they were now her jailers. 

“You have come to reproach my want of courtesy, 
Father !” said Gabrielle :—“ I have wofu!ly forgotten the 
duties of hospitality, to leave them to the mercy of the 
household—but I promise better conduct for the future.” 

‘“T wish she had rated me instead of this civility,” 
said Roquelaure to himself; “ I should have been better 
inclined to my ungracious task.” 

“ You do not speak, Father Roquelaure,” continued 
D’Estrécs :— Is her majesty ill ?” 

“ What shall I say ?” continued the monk, in his un- 
heard soliloquy ; “out with the truth at once, or give 
note of preparation ? Poor lady !” 

He decided on the latter mode, saying in a sorrowful 
tone—which at first drew a smile from Gabrielle, who 
could not help being struck with the incongruity of a 
lugubrious sentiment from such a tall, well-fed, and joy- 
ous-looking column of humanity— Daughter ! the rich 
and the poor are both alike subject to misfortunes! No 
destiny, however noble and ancient, is above their reach 
—even the princely Valois is a fugitive from his home !” 

“Tt is as I feared,’ cried D’Estrées, in alarm ; “* the 
queen has been taken ill. You shake your head ;—I 
hope she is not very ill.” 

“ Not worse than either of us,” replied Roquelaure ; 
“my coming concerns yourself, daughter !” 

“Ah! then the marqnis has been taken prisoner—or 
perhaps he has met with a cruel fate—you are unkind 
to mock me with this suspense. I will know—and you 
shall see that I can bear my loss. Speak on, Father !” 

And Gabriclle, who was indignant at the circumlocu- 
tion of the monk, triumphed over her fears, and eyed the 
Cordelier with sueh firmness, that he took courage, and 
related the events of the morning. 

D’Estrées heard the narrative in silence, and when the 
monk ceased speaking, he watched her countenance till 
he beheld a gleam of light flash across her features. 

“Ah! by my injurcd father!” exclaimed Gabrielle, 
“we shall be avenged! The train was prepared by a 
just decree in anticipation—no longer do I feel remorse!” 

“ Revenge, daughter, is a most unchristian feeling,” 
murmured the Cordelier. 

“It is, Father,” replied Gabrielle, in a subdued tone ; 
“and were you my confessor, it would fall to your office 
to impose a heavy penance on me; but I imagine the 
confessor of the Queen of Navarre will be saved such an 
unwelcome duty towards his royal penitent. I am, in- 
deed, a poor mortal, and eannot feel either hatred or re- 
venge without becoming criminal in the eyes of your 
reverence; but her majesty—as you have just narrated 
to me—can hate her family, eheat them of their posses- 
sions, violate the laws of hospitality, and conduct herself, 
on the face of God’s earth, as though all were her own, 
and morality an emanation of her own will, to be put 
aside at pleasure. Yes; she can do all this, and receive 
the commendation of her confessor! ‘Truly do they call 
her a divinity at Paris, sinee she is not subjcet to the pe- 
nalties which fall on the heads of mortal women. Nay, 
Father, not a word of remonstrance! Only tell me this 
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you into D’Usson. Have you no fear that we should 


—am I to quit D’Usson before the marquis can know of| The victors did not feel themselves secure in their 
my departure ?” new possession till the temper of the garrison had been| catch up your wild spirit, and throw in a score of balls 
* You do the Queen of Navarre and myself much} put to the proof against the old governor, whose return| to show our sympathy ?” 
wrong,” exclaimed the confessor, writhing beneath the| was daily expected ; nor was it prudent for either De} ‘The calmness with which De Ceuvres uttered this 
lash of the fair D’Estrées : “ I knew not of her intent till] Nevailles or Pomini to leave the fortress in order to levy} speech was the result of a strong effort to conceal his 
success had crowned the attempt; and her majesty wishes | reinforcements, as the number of the queen's party was} vexation ; but he was in that dubious state of mind, in 
only to place herself in a position where she can com-|so small, that each of her friends might fairly account| which a man finds it so difficult to act with the right 
mand justice. She has been a suitor—yes, a beggar—| himself essential to her safety. feeling, not knowing whether he be made the subject of 
for that boon, too long.” In this state of uncertainty and alarm, affairs remained|a joke or a piece of treachery, and unwilling that he 
“Then were I Queen of Navarre, or her secretary and | at D’Usson till the trumpet of the marquis announced his| should commit himself in the event of either alternative, 
councillor—he whom you now call Baron De Nevailles,”| arrival in the valley; never was heard a more fearful] “As to fear, monseigneur !” replied Pomini, watehing 
cried Gabrielle, with animation,—* I would not so have| sound, though pealing in the ears of veterans, and also,| the eyes of the marquis, which were earnestly scanning 
committed my good faith! Would it not have been of one who had done good service in the army of his| the interior of the court, to ascertain who might be with- 
worthier of a Valois, or even of a De Nevailles, whose | sovercign. __ | in hearing, “that ought to be mutual. The old culve- 
name I bave read of in old chronicles, to have summoned} —Half-way down the descent was a ruined tower which] rins on the batteries are loaded with shot—and we might 
friends and adherents, beleaguered a castle in the open| lad in the feudal era served as a defence to the winding} have tumbled monseigneur into the valley ere he could 
day, before God and man, and carried it by force of| path, and without the capture of which, the gates of the} speak to us.” 
aris, in every way worthy of their ancestry! Are they | castle were inapproachable to foes. It had been disman-} —“ Loaded with shot !—Shot for a salute !” exclaimed 
not ashamed to show their faces? Will they dare meet/ tled since the erection of the batteries which flanked the} the marquis, in a voice faltering with apprehension. 
my father—talk to him, the baron, with his visor up—| gate-tower, as a uscless position. The thought flashed} “Shot for a salute! Pardieu! Monseigneur! No! 
or will he only survey his kind host through bars of] across the mind of the baron, that from this post three or] we have not changed the old customs at D’Usson !” re- 
steel? Why you, Father, seem ashamed of your part.” four determined arqucbusiers might keep at bay the} joined the seneschal. 
“Daughter!” cried the hambled Cordelier, “ the church} whole force of the marquis ; and what was of more im-| “Old customs! What and when mean you?” asked 
and state are both obliged to act at scasons through ex-| portance, prevent him having the least communication} De Ceuvres, brooding a flood of revenge. 
pedieney rather than doctrine. The ways of truth are with his former garrison. But on the other hand he “{ mean when monseigneur was governor of D’Us. 
straight, but obstacles are often thrown in its paths by | dreaded a counter-revolution; to the practised cyes of the} son !” replied Pomini. 
the malicious, forcing the well-disposed into a crooked] veterans, his absence would have presented a favourable} —“ By the host of hell! you infernal thief!” shouted De 
course. Look at the forked lightning launched from | opportunity of shutting him out, and so making their} Ca@uvres, grasping the portcullis with such violence as 
heaven’s hand! Is the hand crooked ? Is it not rather| peace with De Couvres. ‘The possibility of such an} to shake the massive iron, “have I been feeding a viper 
the resistance—the evil in its path which it has to over-| error was not to be endured, and he made up his mind|—a reptile ?” 
; come—which forces it into an angular line? Look at|to stay within the walls, and allow the unsuspicious old] _“ A viper—a reptile ¥” echoed the seneschal, indignant 
the gentle spray, which grows under the care of the fair| noble to approach. — at these appcllatives, and little pleased at the slight titter 
, ehatelaine in the garden of D’Usson—so near to heaven!}| |= De Cauvres was in excellent temper ; the accounts of] which he heard from some one listening :—“ When we 
Hold it forth in your hand—look at the ends—bow pa- the steward and the produce of his lands were both very} meet again, I must be satisfied on that point.” 
rallel! But the length between—how angular! a suc-} gratifying; his soldiers had proved themsclves willing] “ Have you let in the King of Navarre—you base, 
cession of crooked lines, like the forked play of the light-} assistants—and the double journey had been performed] traitorous wretch ? Let me hear the worst at once, that 
; ning! Here is but a type of human nature. You see without encountering the troops of either of the adverse} I may avoid what I loathe the sight of. Where is the 
, the original design—the fair straight course of nature} factions. The old marquis longed to renew his homage | lady Gabriclle ? I will not give up D’Usson till its walls 
thwarted by evil, unseen but in its effects—you witness | to the fair Navarrese queen, and again to sun himself in} are as low as the rock on which it stands! The king 
the result of the straggle—a perpetual effort towards a her smiles—an agrecable contrast to the scorching rays} shall aid me—Satan shall give me power over his own— 
straight carecr, and a continual involuntary divergence, | of Pheebus ; but this pleasure was denied him. you devil-ridden scoundrel!” cried the marqnis, in his 
° producing the crooked spray! Such is poor human na-| “ La Roche,” exclaimed he, addressing the veteran, as] impotent rage, as he grasped the bars of the porteullis. 
ture: and such it will be, till He, whom I serve, and] the little band was toiling up the ascent; “ the seneschal Ihe seneschal, full of remorse for his treachery, nar- 
1 who permits its sway, as a touchstone for the strength] is too proud to come forth to greet us; and methinks, the} rated a history of the transaction, in which he attempted 
and beauty of his own creation, shall, when this dispen-| Queen of Navarre might have shown herself on the ter-} to exculpate himself from all blame, save what attached 
‘ sation is accomplished, will it from off the earth. But} race—it Would have made our welcome doubly pleasant.” | to his frailty in being induced to listen to the syren per- 
till then, the struggle between good and evil will con- La Roche did not reply ; but when after rounding a] suasions of the Queen of Navarre, who, as he represent- 
4 tinue, and the human victim gasp out its respective mass of rock, they came within view of the gates, and ed to De Cauvres, had used her most cunning wiles to 
colours, unceasingly conflicting, as the dying dolphin} saw the portcullis lowered as though the fortress were in| gain his acquiescence: and to her arts, he said, he had 
: makes the waves reflect in turn every colour of the rain-|a state of sicge, the old arquebusier uttered one long,| tallen a victim. 
i bow.” ' deep—sacre! are lo have heard this confession of Pomini, one would 
‘ “QO confessor! worthy of the Queen of Navarre !” ex- “ By St. Michael! how is this ?” exclaimed De Cau-| have imagined him the most iniured of men; a mortal 
I claimed Gabrielle.“ Ther: evil is beautiful.” _ | vres; “ that villain seneschal has been playing us some who had fallen into the snare of an immortal enchan- 
“ Nay, daughter,” replied the monk quickly ; “ but in| trick on purpose to amuse her majesty. He shall quit} tress;—a Circe from whom there was no escape! ‘The 
. this our mortal state it calls forth the hidden virtue of D'l /sson ere sunset.” marquis himself blushed; for he remembered his own in- 
humanity. Had nothing but goodness and philanthropy ; I'he marquis ordered his trumpeter to sound a parley ; futuation, and trembled at the idea of the disloyal tempta- 
reigned on the face of the earth, where could have been} the rocks and valleys echoed the warlike notes, which,| tion to which he had been exposed. 
or displayed the holy offices of charity? Where the divine however, brought no friendly greeting from the castle ;} The low voice in which the seneschal uttered the de- 
a offices, which the lowly and good of heart of your sex{a sentinel threw from the gate-tower a packet, which] tail of his backslidings was believed by the marquis to 
di displayed toward their Redeemer? Where his bright Robert rushed forward to pick up. It was a declaration] arise from a consciousness of shame; but in reality it 
example—a lamp to the end of the world—and a glory} of the Queen of Navarre, setting forth her unsatisfied] was to conceal the colouring of his narrative from those 
u- for ever, but for the persecution of his cruel enemics ?| claims, and her determination to hold D’Usson till her] who he knew were listening to the conference. 
he Had mankind never been afflicted, they would never have demands were complicd with, cither by the King of} “ You can undo your crime, Pomini!” said De Cau- 
id known their strength—had they never witnessed and E rance, or her royal mother ; it concluded with a re gret} vres, still hanging to the portcullis in the act of listening 
never done wrong, their devotion would have lacked the} for the show of hostilitics displayed towards the marquis,| to the seneschal. 
he depth of fecling which springs from a heart which has} but that whatever might be the good feelings entertaine dj “TFT dare not—I am at this moment watched—the 
ill escaped perdition !” towards him as a French gentleinan, yet as an officer of queen’s secretary has twice threatened to hang me on 
“ And you, Father, looked like a guilty creature, when his majesty, he could not, on any consideration, be per-/the terrace, against your retnrn, for pitying mademoi- 
le, you came here on your errand,” said Gabrielle, whose | mitted to enter the fortress. selle! They dread me as one would a pestilence,” re- 
a anger had subsided beneath admiration of the enthusiasm] ‘“ Do I dream?” exclaimed De Couvres, when he had] plied the plausible functionary. 
” which she had kindled in the monk. finished the perusal of the document; “ No! No! Itis} “The meet reward of villanv !” exclaimed the olA 
om “T have ever been a child seeking repentance, and} a conceit of the queen’s secretary, In conjune tion with} governor. “And my poor Gabrielle! a prisoner at 
help to escape from a world to which I am chained !”| that villain Pomini, to bave a laugh against me ! D’Usson! I thank God, she will not even speak to the 
. replied the admirer of fattencd capons, and apologist of} ‘The marquis, however, upon looking a second time at] traitorous syren!” 
ec; u } . I Z | ’ > Ul g rou yren. 
ce expediency. the declaration, which was worded with all the accuracy A few moments’ reflection pointed out the only course 
he of diplomatic care, shook his head. He feared he had] the marquis could pursue; he bade the seneschal bear his 
an CHAPTER XXV been outwitted, but resolved to make another trial. A} protest against the treachery, and to inform Gabrielle that 
od y IR XXVIII. second parley was sounded; and Pomini made his ap-| he should demand her on the morrow —and immediately 
re- The plot is laid: if all things fall out right, pearance behind the portcullis, much afraid of his mas-| Jeft the gate-towers and joined his soldiers. 

I shall as famous be by this exploit ter’s ¢ ‘busiers rhe i H st rave, he ol “ Jo A a a ‘ a 7: . 
ur - Mgrstge J I 8 arqucbusicrs, whom, In bis ju rage 1@ might Jean La Roche! and ave , eo 
‘ d As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus’ death. order tc \ . t! . fi # ate s J »schal ; As s a oan eu haa tye dsb lok: brave friends !” eried 
« ) y UJ . s order to fire upon the unfortunate scneschal. As soon as| he; “there has been foul treason at work—we must seek 

cN ’ ¥ su 22 . 7 . ic » ’ . . * oo,” ) re } } . 
es- To tl viiawe é hes ate: PiTne,S .. De Copuv res perceive d his tre ac he rous subalte rm she Itere dj another home till I have matured iny plans. I promise 
elf, o the spectator from the valley, D’Usson, with its} behind the iron-bars, like a prisoner in a cage, his mind] you, we shal! not have many hours pass over our heads 
vn, gray towers reflecting the sun’s beams, and its lofty | again recurred to the idea of a meditated frolic. ere we regain our own fortress. The garrison is not 
put “ragged rock, the centre of a panorama of romantic} Commanding the astonished soldiers to halt, he rode] stronger than when we quitted it; and your comrades do 
ve beauty, seemed the sure abode of happiness; but far up to the gates; Pomini, though on the safe side, re-| duty through threats of instant death ! Nay, resistance 

ras > if} y H ‘ . “1 . . . . p s ‘ i. vay, s ey 
vall from happy was the condition of the inmates. Gabrielle} coiled half a step in fear at his approach. is useless now—we must submit to our fate, and call in 
. ° . ‘ r . vo . Gwe, < 
pe- would not quit. her chamber, lest it might be construed} “ When your game is over, Monsieur Jongleur,” cried] subtlety to our aid against those lofty towers.” 
ay, Ito a recognition of the queen's authority; she wasjthe marquis, suppressing his rage, “you will, I hope,| The marquis had much difficulty in persuading his 
this oot in holding herself as a captive, scorning, as she} allow our tired bodies a place of repose. ‘This is the] men to submit to the loss of their citadel; but he at 
, to be the gucst of the arch-traitress of Navarre. cleverest picce of pastime you have achieved since I took length induced them to retire, upon his promise of lead- 
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ing them to the attack at a point where art might suc- 
cessfully compete with strength. 

“ Gabriclle never leaves her chamber,” said De Coen- 
vres to himself; “ I would have sent for her to the gate, 
but others besides Pomini were within hearing.” 

The discomfited old noble returned to the valley, medi- 
tating a speedy revenge on his treacherous guests. It 
had given him great pleasure to hear that Gabrielle never 
quitted her ward of the castle, as it instantly struck him 
that a passage was still open to his entry. 

On the side of the rock nearest to the valley of St 
Germain sous d'Usson, over whose extent, bounded by 
the river Allier, the windows of his daughter’s chamber 
looked, old tradition had reported an ascent to the 
castle practicable ; and in truth, an escape by this means 
had been effected a century and a half previous, when 
D’Usson was a reyal prison; and for which the governor 
had becn dismissed, as it was more than suspected he 
had permitted his charge to lower himself from a win- 
dow of the fortress after the garrison had retired to rest; 
trusting that, as no trace of the exit of the prisoner was 
discoverable, no blame could attach to himself. 

But Louis was too crafty himself to be cheated by his 
servants, and caused a strict investigation to be made ; 
the result of which was, the disgrace of the governor: 
Gabrielle, in searching through the archives of the royal 
chateau in quest of the venerable tomes of legendary 
tales and poetry, in which she so much delighted, acci- 
dentally discoveréd a plan of the retreat of the prisoner, 
which had been drawn up by Louis’s commissioner from 
the confession of the culprit, who obtained a remission, by 
that course, of the severe punishment which the monarel 
had threatened him with for his contumacious silence. 
But little interest would have been attached to this docu- 
ment, had she not found that the reom adjoining her 
slecping chamber was lighted by the identical window 
out of which the former governor had lowcred his friend 
to the rocks beneath. 

She presented the plan to the marquis, who had en 
riosity enough—there might be a spice of caution in his 
resolve—to leave the fortress at night, and take the chart 
with him to the Bois de Rigaud, a wood at the foot of 
D’Usson, skirted by the little stream which encircled the 
rocky eminence. From this point he was enabled to 
trace in a reverse direction, the track of the prisoner 
among the clefts and fissures of the mountain, till he ar- 
rived beneath the windows of Gabriclle’s charaber, and 
within call of the sentinel. But the lofty wall of stone, 
which arose in its massive strength from his feet, throw- 
ing into dark shade that portion of the mountain on 
which he stood, bade defiance to any hostile power not 
favoured by the inmates; and the old noble, after a cau- 
tious survey, returned by the saine route, at the imun- 
nent peril of his limbs. 

Though De Ceuvres kept his adventure secret from 
the garrison, yet he thought it worthy of mention in his 
next despatch to the seerctary Villeroi, as an interesting 
historical fact, if nothing more ; and the secretary, who 
happened at that season to be free from the alarm of a 
Huguenotic rebellion, after searching the archives of his 
office, wrote an answer to the marquis, stating that he 
had found a counterpart or copy of the plan, together 
with the examination of the delinquent. Thus ended the 
affair. 

Bat now that De Coouvres found himself so unexpect- 
edly cheated of his commandancy, his thoughts reverted 
to the secret pass, and he instantly made up his mind to 
the attempt, of which we are about to relate the issue. 
So impressed was he with a certainty of success, that he 
was afraid to communicate with Gabrielle, lest suspicion 
should attach to the meeting, and her movements be in 
consequence closely watched. 

ie relied only on her being in her own chamber; on 
this was built all his hopes; and of her close, though 
voluntary confinement there, Pomini had acquainted him. 
Sealing ladders he had none—and Issoire was too far off, 
and besides, on the wrong side of the Allier—and he 
doubted also of the possibility of conveying such a ma- 
chine to the foot of the tower. A few pebbles thrown 
skilfully against the window, would, he was certain, 
bring the apparition of his daughter to his wistful eyes; 
or in ease of failure of this stratagem, a long ash sapling 
would reach the projection of the window—and Gabrielle, 
once aware of the quality of those below, it were hard 
if she could not find cord, or other material, wherewith 
a robust veteran, like Jean la Roche, or sturdy youth, 
like the more supple Robert, could climb up to the forta. 
nate inlet. 

Upon the marquis detailing his plan to the faithful old 











what he considered the chief point of the stratagem, 
which was to acquaint Gabrielle of his intentions. 

“ Say nu more about it—it is now too late,” replied 
De Couvres ; “T loathed the sight of that tinker’s son of 
Avignon, and was glad to escape.” 

“Ttis a wild scheme, by our Lady,” said the knowing 
and presuming La Roche, “ but not too much for a sol- 
dier to accomplish. But why does monseigneur trust to 
the Lady Gabriclle having what the hangman of Mont- 
fancon only never goes without? By St. Genevieve! let 
us be prepared with a knotted rope or a cord ladder, we 
might have one to our hands, good enough for a Barbary 
pirate, by nightfall!” 

“ You are a clever fellow, Jean!” cried the marquis, 
“and shall have that villain’s post.” 

“Tsay not a word of his dishonesty,’ thought the 
veteran; ‘but Marshal de Biron would have turned up 
his nose at such a coxcomb.” 

The night was favourable to their enterprise, which 
was of a character more toilsome and uncertain of suc- 
cess, depending on a slight contingency, than dangerous 
toa band of resolute soldiers, As they emerged from 
the Bois de Rigaud, their beacon-star was blazing; from 
the western side of D’Usson, the light streaming from 
the chamber of Gabrielle might be seen by the peasant 
as he retired to rest, mayhap to dream of the lovely chate- 
laine of D’Usson, and, by the magic of sleep, faney him- 
self transformed into a lord, worthy of her love. ‘The 
marquis had not forgotten the route, though the few 
years which intervened had rendered him less capable of 
the toil; but the spirit of just revenge which excited his 
frame, renewed his youthful strength to a degree which 
surprised those who had hitherto regarded their com- 
mander as an old worn-out court favourite, destitute of’ 
the leading characteristics of a soldier. 

De Ceeavres relied upon his memory in tracing out the 
intricate pass among the rocks; but it was rather by the 
distant landmarks to be kept in view, than by looking at 
the path beneath his feet, that he expected to reach the 
summit. The fortress with its unconscious beacon-light, 
was soon lost as they wound round the masses of basaltic 
columns, which the elements, or the more violent convul- 
sions of nature, had laid bare to the view of the spectator, 
who dreaded the fall of the loosened and broken shafts 
above his head, and which clung only with a lateral sup- 
port to the descending piles. 

At the termination of this ridge, the memory of the 
old noble served him faithfully in directing his steps due 
north, himself and his followers scrambling along the 
steep sides of the mountain. He remembered distinetly, 
that after keeping this track a short distance—and that 
he was in the right course he felt certain from being op- 
posite to the peak of a distant hill—he was to descend 
towards the valley—and again keep a northward track, 
till he arrived at a ravine, and after passing its defile or 
mouth, to ascend the opposite steep, with an upward 
course, tillhe arrived at the summit. 

This was the sum of the treasured burthen of his me- 
mory, but he unfortunately forgot that a little water track, 
which ran over a stony channel down the back of the 
mountain, ought to have been his guide downward. This | 
he stepped over without notice, keeping an even and | 
stright course till he unexpectedly arrived at the edge of 
the ravine. 

“Ta Roche,” said the marquis, whispering to the 
veteran ;—“ I have lost the path—we must go back—may 
Heaven, which abhors treachery, point out the true road!” 

“Marshal De Biron never marched back if he had 
made an awkward movement,” replied Jean, “ he always 
cut through the difficulty.” 

Jean, who dictated tothe marquis in his military office, 
as much as Pomini had presumed on his indolence in the 
internal economy of the castle, witheut waiting for orders, 
commanded his comrades to halt. De Ceuvres and his 
deputy were on the brink of the ravine, while at inter- 
vals in the rear stood the arquebusiers, in the loose order 
of march, each with his arquebuse slung behind his back, 
and with rest in hand, which helped him at need as a 
staff to grope out the way. 

“Comrades ! lock to your matches !” cried the veteran, 
addressing the men;—“ let us have no mistake. Now 
monscigneur !” continued La Roche, in a whisper to the 
marquis, “ did you not cross this ravine ?” 

“ By St. Michael! No! I recollect looking up its 
dark defile in my former track,” replied De Coeuvres. 

“ And which path did you trace aftcr you had passed 
it?” asked the old soldier. 

“ Along the steep to the suminit !” replied the marquis, 
his eye fixed on the opposite ascent. 

“Bravo! Monseigneur! you have improved upon the 








veteran, Jean was very angry that his master had omitted 








engineer—this is a shorter cut !” rejoined La Roche. 
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“So it might be,” said the marquis, doubtingly ; “ but 
how are we to descend? The moon affords light enough 
to show me that the cliff overhangs—and we must take 
a leap in the air, if we prefer this route !”’ 

This was an obstacle which La Roche felt convinced 
would have puzzled even Marshal De Biron; but Jean, 
nowise daunted, and like other professors, desirous of ex- 
hibiting his skill to an illustrious pupil, got down upon 
his knees, and crawled to the edge of the precipice, and 
to his great delight espied, at a short distance below, a 
ledge of rock. The veteran without more ado, arose, 
and calling out for his friend Robert to approach, pointed 
out the projecting shelf, and requested the young soldier 
to make the descent'without delay, and there to await, and 
assist his less active comrades. 

Robert without hesitation accepted the challenge, not 
knowing but that it was the route marked out by the chief. 
The stronger end of the ashen-pole, which they had 
brought with them, was held by two of the soldiers even 
with the rock, and projecting beyond it several feet; Ro- 
bert advanced boldly to the edge, and clinging with both 
hands to the ash, drew over his body; finding his feet 
touch the sides, he let go his hold, and slid down till stop- 
ped by the ledge. ‘The first step of difficulty over, the 
remainder of the band followed his example, leaving the 
marquis and La Roche behind. 

“ Now, monscigneur,” said the veteran, “it is your 
turn; and when you reach the bottom, I shall drop the 
end of the pole, and slide down—but do not forget to 
hold tightly below !” 

The old noble having undertaken the expedition, was 
determined to proceed with it at any risk ; and complied 
with the request of La Roche, who receiving assurance 
of the governor’s safety, followed his own prescribed me- 
thod; but the wood being slender at the top, broke with 
the weight of his body, and he fell among his comrades, 
crushing Robert who was holding the pole. Both rolled 
off the edge together, ere their friends could prevent it, 
who were doomed to witness the distressing spectacle. If 
it had not been for the penalty of the fall, the descent of 
the two arquebusiers would have excited the mirth of their 
comrades; for the arquebuse of Jean, the foremost body, 
catching in the broken debris of the mountain, hindered, 
for a moment, his downward progress, but Robert, who 
moved like a cylinder, rolled over his friend, and took 
the lead; while La Roche being dislodged by the shock, 
renewed his course in the wake of the recruit, till both 
were out of sight of the trembling marquis. 

“There falls the best of soldiers,” cried he in despair ; 
—* | shall never sce his fellow.” 

“ What, not a friend go in search of him,” exclaimed 
one of the band :—* by St. Gregory, Ul find his body, if 
I have to roll myself” 

And so saying, the soldier commenced his awkward 
march, sliding and moving sideways alternately, as best 
suited the nature of the descent. The marquis and_ his 
troops followed the intrepid arquebusier. When they 
had nearly gained the bottom of the ravine, they heard 
to their astonishment the voice of the last veteran, crying 
out— 

“ Have you brought the broken ash with you?” 

“ Curse the ash,” cried the foremost soldier, “ we came 
in search of you.” 

To the enquiries of his delighted commander, La 
Roche explained that both himself and Robert bad been 
saved by the loose texture of the debris, giving way be- 
neath their bodies, which escaped with only a few bruises. 

The opposite side of the ravine presented a work of 
toil, but of toil only, and they gained the broad back of 
the mountains without further danger. ‘The castle was 
now often in view, and encouraged by the light which 
shone brightly from the chamber of Gabriclle, the mar- 
quis and his band of adventurous soldiers assured them- 
selves of success. But a new danger presented itself; 
they might possibly be scen by the sentinels, an event 
which would have destroyed all their hopes, and made 
useless all their labour. The idea of this fatal termina- 
tion of the perilous march delayed their progress exceed- 
ingly; they used the utmost caution to hinder, as much 
as possible, the noise of their footsteps and the rattling of 
arms; but perseverance, at length, brought them, scatli- 
less and unseen, beneath the walls of the fortress. 

The western side of D’Usson was in deep shadow, the 
moon being in the opposite quarter of the heavens; and be- 
neath the walls of the castle the little band rested in 
darkness and safety. The marquis was in no mood to 
be interested by the lovely western hemisphere of moun- 
tain, stream, and valley, lit up with the smiling radiance 
of the lamp of night; sterner thoughts possessed his 
soul as he listened to the upbraidings of Jean La Roche 
for omitting to bring with him the ash-shaft. 
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shouted the old noble ;—* your fall has 
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consummated the destiny of more than one of the ad. 








; «“ Even two feet short of its length,” said the veteran,} “It is a lie,” 

“it would have been as useful as Jacob's ladder to us.” |made you delirious.” venturers. 

“It cannot be helped,” replied De Ceuvres, looking} “'T'ben look for yourself,” replied the offended arque- Meanwhile, the domestic of the queen, who in his 
up at his daughter's window, “ we must—but gracious busier. hurry had been about to commit an irreparable error, re- 
heavens ! what do I see? a ladder of rope! Has Gabrielle} “ I will!” retorted the governor, “ and let you and your | paired the fault by disengaging La Roche from his hold— 

© rse ve 2 4 ieinated.”” S ’ } ig } a Tagg PRC 
had a dream 1—A miracle !—our wants anticipated. comrades follow me closely. D’Usson shall be ours in ajand this was no casy task, unless the gordian knot of life 

d Whether a miracle, or an effort of human agency, both | few minutes.” had been untied, which the baron would not permit. The 

. the marquis and La Roche distinctly saw a ladder of] Up sprung the enraged noble, and scrambling in at the entry of the garrison terminated the contest, leaving the 

1 rope hanging from the window to the ground. It was no} window, he found himselt in the presence of his daughter, | marquis, La Roche, and his followers, save two who had 

. eer: for they ran forward, and grasped it as palpably | who was sitting alone, and reading one of her favourite | slipped off cunningly elsewhere, each without his human 

. to their senses, as any rope ever touched by human hands, poets. mask, which wore a death-like grin, a parting expressive 

j “ By the holy Virgin,” said Robert to himself, “ this] “Gabrielle,” cried De Coeuvres, and they rushed into |of escape—prisoners to her majesty, the Queen of Na- 

r puts me in mind of the noise which I heard at night|each other’s arms. varre and its annexed principalities by divine grace, and 

d when = duty. : a La Roche, who followed close, both,to vindicate his as-|chatelaine of D’Usson, par la sagesse humaine. 

De Cauvres trembled with an unknown cause of fear.|sertion, and to stand prepared for the contest with the} “ Fortune has not looked kindly on your attem ° 
<a - ” onied } ry ( ; j y y pt, mon 
0 you ascend, Jean,” cried he ain powerless— | garrison, dropped into the chambe scigneur,” said De Nevailles »marquis. “ Y ye 
it ’ ’ te g , dropped into the chamber. cigneur,” said De Nevailles to the marquis. “ You were 
eo are traved.” i ; i ] : inf } UB : 
c we are betrayed. we ; “ You liar,” cried the marquis, looking at him re-|as the seneschal informed me, coming to D’Usson to re- 
“ P ” a > > = ° rs iS 3 om . . . ' ° . bs . +. 
A And that roll down the cliff has made me so giddy | proachiully ;—* are you not convinced of your false-|celve mademoiselle. I cannot offer you the hospitalities 
i and light-headed, that 1 scarce know what I do, except | hoods ?” of the chateau, for such I am sure you would spurn— 
y , > . she «. ‘ . i faa i . : P - . d l 
a with a strong effort,” replied La Roche j—“T would ra-| “Then ask mademoiselle why this ladder hung here,” jueither ean my presence be so welcome as before we 
h ther some one else made the attempt. replied the stubborn arquebusier. parted. I will, therefore, leave you and your friends to 
. . oe vata " 23 > » y } . 4 } H = : 

= tage Jean, I cog you! — ee trembling |“ Who was your visiter, Gabrielle ?” asked the marquis | the care of Antoine and the household, who will supply 
noble, who was unwilling that any one but his most con-| with a smile yhatever your conditi , “et? 

p- n , ‘ g as a whatever your cone ition may require. , 

he fidential subordinate should anrspyernale“d task. “ Visiter ?” cried the lady returning his smile,“ I was{  Sayiag these words, the Baron De Nevuilles bowed to 

10 The arquebusier was too good a disciplinarian to dream |not so honoured! the queen threatened me with a visit |the marquis and his fair daughter, and lett the chamber. 
even of disobeying his orders ; he took out his slow |to-morrow morning, ere you came to demand me—and 

e match, and affixing it to the lock of the arquebuse, which |to avoid her loathed presence, for I am sure I should be ee 

ss he again slung across his back, put foot on the ladder, |committed to the dungeons if 1 encountered her, 1 re- CHAPTER XXIX. 

> ver . . te y > > a ore $ 

to and a the Se step by pes? the veteran |solved to escape by the same route as the chevalier.” Si en quelque sejour 

mounted till he was enabled to peer in at the open win- . . " . : S . 
cis gee : ; | e open wid During this colloquy, several of the governor’s soldiers Soit en bole ou en prée, 

; dow. ‘To his great astonishment, he saw, or thought he |paq } - - : Soit pour Vaube de jour, 

as § : ’ Bt S© had entered the chanuiber to the astonishment of its mis- Ou s ‘ 1 

all saw, for he was not certain what influence the severe fal easel eee . . ‘ Spacbesie Nauta lb rye, 

1e A tgs . “|uess ; but ere she had time to ask her father the precise Sans cesse mon eur sent 

a had had on his senses, Gabrielle seated by the side of a] nature of his j : : Le regret dun abset 

ce , : é : nature of his intentions, and which she only guessed at, ae regret @ un absent. 
man in a rustic dress, but of noble features. See : : ’ : Manis Sroarr 

ne- om “ ‘ ‘ Hs : an unlucky incident occurred, which threatened the safe- pis 

ith There is no danger, Gabriclle,”” exclaimed the peasant ty of all On the following morn, De C ith hie fei 

° . io aa . all. : c puvres ; r i 
as in a voice of full tenderness. “I wish there were—L}~ pico 1 . ba nishto Ht ata prongs dongs 
Sy ; 7 aisette, who happened to be passing through the cor- | @@ug iter, and their retinue, bade adicu to D’Usson. 

led would that the road to your lofty tower were beset with | .:4 es ae 5 ‘ 1 . : . 

t s » TTT ridor, was alarmed at the noise in the chamber of the he Queen of Navarre was now in possession of a 
+ all the cooped up garrison of D'Usson. I have been sol yp ady Gabri : . . : . : . 

it, i : on zady Gabrielleyand listening for a few moments, heard | !ortress, which, saving the action of internal treachery 
If accustomed to gain delight through difficultics, that my Rene Pi : : : : . . : 

happiness seems won too lightly.” the epithet of liar, uttered in an angry voice, accompanied might bid defiance to the best appointed army which the 

SS SCO s . 3 . J : 4 : . 7 ° ; ; “4 

| of Pl : eee xd Li t ? ‘ ee ee with a motion of the feet, and other indications of vio-|#Ze could bring into the field. But he, who had been the 

cir Umph!” muttered La Roche to himself, “then you |jonce. either itentuasd ot imal chiel snathetnene Gn tte eens tt pepe 

t ; - . vatene 7 red. on J Ss 4 Ss acquisition, was the most unhap- 

did not cross the ravine.” : sales . : : I 

dy a “s 4 : Aawew a ee : xy of the inmates. The just rese : shie Smile 

te “ That a simple evening walk in Auvergne,” continued Away ran the gitl to De Nevailles with a story that a a eonceived _ tl he J ; ey en 0 = ~ meine 

a. the rustic gallant looking upon her downcast face, and band of robbers were murdering mademoiselle in her niin ae a it ' a saat iae infide re he , : evailles, 

ne adjusting a string of pearls which had fallen over her chamber. The baron, after commanding her to raise an areal eal we — “9 a » whl . my: it be dissi 

4 al- . anetsiea A oe ~ " . sae } ss pe ra ew W ; pe ance 5 é chs ‘re 
rs brow, “ should restore to my unworthy eyes such perive- alarm, ran hastily to D’Estrées’s quarter of the castle, and “pen, ee aa aiscncccdbe h pentanee ; it had been suffered 
? x by ~ at . ‘ . ake a ° » os x ‘ , ener . , @ me. : . 
aie tion !--Repeat again, Gabrielle, that you were pleased to throwing open the door of her chamber, found himself in|” mt 4 , és ys j rs into her spirit, ape alarmed and re- 
sec me—a lover never feels secure—he requires again the company of the lady, and some six or more of the |°@C@ te wandering lover to his duty—but only to 
air; and again that his mistress should assure him of his bliss. |°U0POS' d robbers. fis attention being first attracted to |) callie tea - ee 
airy ful destiny.” Gabrielle, he did not sean closely the quality of her visit- |'" “sg ee 
! des R ’ i ~ . . bscane . ary io Seeios 
med “ By St. Genevieve! said the bewildered arquebusier | “" Se en ee Smee ee aie 
‘ Py See as : : ” “Thank Heaven!’ exclaimed he, addressing her, * I whic! his estrangement had caused ;—the fcelings of the 
y, if to himself, as he surveyed the scene—his head just peep- ee en te, Rane reee Aes, Seer eemen dn mens routhiul Kunis heal ! he | 
‘ ing above the ledge of the window, “I envy the fellow! have come in time for the safety of mademoiselle !” ie 1 a 1 tend ly hein par igre Speer = 
. : : «Th: “ie as ft ¥ te jously ar ‘tly hoarde i ‘asure W { 
ard to call the mountain path a simple evening walk.” . Thank the powers of hell,” cried the marquis in the i 2 ‘y a rf “ ils tert pines. treasure which had 
r “ally e > oo ¥ H . ) 5 Wo ss 8 ‘re » ovr . 
best “ You are so suspicious that [ shall be angry with you,” bitterness of despair, “that have wrought against a good | PTONC WOlhuess: Uluwds were nol {Se sapere 
Mi said the beautiful girl raising her cyes ; rn can I give a cause.” : words in the heart of the protegée of the Queen of Na. 
3 ‘ : 5 ries. haps meee se T i ‘. ‘ ” . , . varre; he uic ‘ rt al ile 
they stronger proof, than my courage in venturing to sce you ? “The Marquis De Ceeuvres !"* exclaimed De Nevailles,| |.’ nae Genet, Cheng Seats Se See ee 
card —words are poor after this.” stepping back in surprise. esos demanded a more convincing and atoning proof of 

Of C Aht Tha id * ‘ ” . | repentance. 

i “And yct words, even angry words, from a sweet “Ah! The governor! you traitor!” cried Jean La} Th “~ \ in this dil 

ils mouth, are rich and beautiful us precious geins,” replied Roche, springing upon the baron so suddenly that they | . Paige in this dilemma, scorned to appeal to Mar- 

the peasant. “In passion, they are diamonds, brilliant both rolled to the floor together. jerry ” = bra — es ee 

— and dashing —but in the divine mood of my Gabrielle,| But the veteran’s good intentions were foiled by the ar- | te ye — a . “ae charge could not always conceal, 

they come from out the sweet casket of her mouth, soft rival of the household. A rapid fight ensued, while the | D yN yal see ms a4 sustained her in the presence ot 

La as pearls, reflecting a subdued and tender fight, like her baron and La Roche lay struggling with each other in I} ithe rg eyo a sy inhis absence. Margaret had, 

be nnd own love.” the midst of thse skirmish, suflering more from the fect | litherto, had but one idea, and eyes only for what related 
, ' s 7 , 3 8 sd ; te : Kmilie was ice » he clresa 

be “Ah, [hear the marquis calling below,” thought La of the combatants, both of friends and enemies, than | ° mI reap ny 08 unnoticed by her protectress, though 

Oe Sls + casibic B4y spiel. tu the aby ox ent T™ cither foc from the grasp of his antagonist. | = . tion of the latter had its origin in her welfare. 

sc. a se - . additi » loss of her love, De Nevaille 

. “T have good news, Gabrielle, whieh confirms wh: The battle woul btedly have termi 'd in| Se om loss of her love, De Nevailles had 

‘-k of g rs sin what I}. . dus d undou ntedly have terminated in|the mortification of perceiving that his share in the 

ck of fore only glanced at,” continued the peasant lover, “as| favour of De Couvres, whose reinforcements were con- | .¢j, . . 4 : Se eee 

was a remote event, not to be accomplished ina day. But]tinually dropping in, had not De Nevailles, as he lay on ere the fortress Was s¢ verely blamed by Emilie as 
hich ny friends at Rome have written to me to say, that his|the floor, perceived their mode of ingress. Le hy ip cts of the honour of a gentleman, and as un- 
satis holiness is well disposed to ny suit—perhaps out of re. | his hold of the veteran, he grasped the leg of one of the *. ae Wi - me snes is De C : 
, : a sei. Soasownas . 2 : ien 2 | juis De ires lay sc : 
hem- venge to my cnemics, W ho, as you know, are at enmity queen’s servants, and was about to receive a cutin return, | ¢ an 5 € . aver - MuvVre¢ lay s his complaint 
* ° . . ° . . * clore e noe a » |; , » » - 

tsclf; with him. Our union may not be far distant.” when his face was recognised by Antoine, who had just], f the we wag Fr = will sips te ply to the . ading 
“ Mademoiselle,” cried the arquebusie >} fou ++ entered the scene of ¢ ot ‘ " 1 4 4 » baron, “a ‘rance will condemn your conduct as 

event Made ‘ » Cc arquebusier, who found it|entered the scene of action, and interposed between the | aN hae . ; < 

made necessary either to return and explain what he had seen | blind rage of the domestic. \“ we el oF SORELY: BEE: SEER PORE ayy ee 

mina- to the impatient marquis, or address the lady; and as the] “ Never mind me and this old bull-dog,” cried the eo ld, in tI i 
: . . : . > : A 5 : } ad ie saine schoo irit,” re , 

‘cecd- _— of the enterprise was uppermost in his thoughts, } baron; “ cut off the supplics which are coming in at the! De N no os — if la schor me spirit,” retorted 
» chose the latter alternative a vj = ’ L F ” = | Ve Nevailles, stung with the charge, “ that it was the loss 

much 1c chose the latter alternative. window. IT’ll choke him yet. pees caer, aber ane? : , #2: 

ing of The surprise of the lovers, whether real or but imagi- Antoine, who had perf rmed gentle deeds at Cout lor a rs me _— iat af, that brought about the loss 

£ . : ; " . , ; ’ TMC? entice deeds at Coutras,|of my honour ?’ 
: nary beings, nay easily be conceive 38 , rae . = . > 4 : 
scath y deings, may ly be cc rived at this sudden tn-| was calin enough to perceive the bubbling stream of hu-| “I cannot complain of your forsaki | 
terruption. ‘The peasant was in a mighty rage, and| man life which poured in ite tide to the g “e Hye | pli your forsaking one who bas 
t : é i ; re t Cc > assistance > ven a i 2 Ww 4 ’ rst ave % re ’ . > 
w, the drawing a concealed weapon, rushed forward to revenge |elder dynasty of D’Usson ; and without ng ig he 7 — pee nay g te hich she durst avow,” replied Emilie, 
nd be- himself on the intruder, who despite his bruises and his|to the d: prime “ te = e - more = o, he ran} almly ; — I dare suspect those declarations which have 
° ae a . . . ° 3 a atk F ‘, ane jeared away the incum-| been proved insincere.” 
‘ iddiness sw the pc of safety, and glide vn the | br . a 7 ex repeals 
ted in g ss, knew the point of re and glided down the brance, by a single thrust between the cuirass and skull-| “May I not listen to < f} F 
ood to ladder as cleverly as a Levant skipper. cup of an arquebusier, who fell bac! per h ee hice ut listen to a song from the mouth of any 
sisi i i : i tbusicr, who fell backwi ith a perfo-|lady save yourself?” eri » bi ; 
moun- “ You villain, what is the matter?” cricd the excited |; stall throat 1 But tl et Ir es | - _ 2 ae with a pertfo-| lady save sour elf cried thi baron, whose proud spirit, 
diance marquis, collaring the veteran. this vitalit , howev 7 iid - ‘ varireteg oe d—j|vexed that the influence which had made the friendship, 
t z . a ‘ a F iowcver, did ne esci : . k eve “| waine i en e 
ed his “ Pardon me, monseigneur,” exclaimed La Roche, drag-| Antoine - sae : ee oe: eee 6 of|and gained the confidence of two queens, should be lost 
, “ cls b Hoch, drag-} Antoine—and placing his sharp weapon between the|upon a simple girl, was waxing wrot! 
Roche ging De Couvres aside, and relating to him in a low ropes and the weit aincer sill hetorned it | : i rT ™ ag gir), was waxing wroth. 
, . 2S “ 4 nec cdgeway > lady “ply 
hurried tone of voice what he had scen and heard. the skill of an Atr ane d-the crash 3 So he lady did net reply. 
‘ an Atropos—and the crash among the rocks} “ Has the Queen of Navarre,” continued De Nevailles 











~ Well. amitic. you have been, as f wished, a mirror) hold of IY’Usson; and on other matters connected with| Sach must have been also the nature of the protector’s 
in which I might see the reflection of my own actions.| her fortunes. With Pomini, now governor of the fortress, | reflections, for though Montpensier was for treating the 
The pure transparent brede is stained with the image ot| he had a long conference, in which he recommended an proclamation with contempt, yet the proceedings of her 
a monster, if, indeed, the mirror reflect truly ; and which! increase of the garrison without delay ;—in which labour | brother were greatly changed after it had been made 
I must hasten to dissipate. It never was my custom to] the baron could not assist him, from his known difference public; he saw that he must not yet quit subtlety for a 
endeavour to colour my actions with the fleeting hues of| of religious belief, which would have prejudiced the ser-| more open weapon—and so powerful were the reasons 
rhetoric ;—good or bad, they must be judged of in an un-| vice in the eyes of catholic soldiers. he alleged for his conduct, and so tempting the future 
biassed heart, for | scorn appeal !” The interview over, De Nevailles left the rock and its|course of policy which he planned for himself and his 
“I wish all hearts were biassed towards you as mine] stronghold, without seeing either the queen or Emilie.| party, that even Madame la Duchesse succumbed—and 
is, that you may not be judged of too harshly,” replied] From the peasants in the vicinity, he learned that the|the duke, as it were, joined issue with the appeal of Va- 
Emilie; “yet I fear, my own partial verdict not being| forces of Navarre were still encamped in the northern | lois. 
free from censure, your name will be breathed with dis-/ district of the province; but he was not in a mood to} The tact and penctration of Guise were clearly mani- 
paraging freedom!” care either for friends or enemies: his thoughts tended | fested in his opposition to the headlong impulse of Mont- 
“A just notion!” said the baron, smiling ;—* Yes!) homewards; and thither he directed his course; and ar- pensier, as every well-disposed Frenchman was pleased 
What a wretch I must be! When Condé hears of this} rived, without accident, at the Chateau De Nevailles. with the peaceful vista which the forthcoming concur- 
seizure, she will compose a ballet to be named De Ne- rence of the States presented to his imagination ; it was 
vailles at D’Usson. It is the proper cffort of the artist, regarded as the panacea for every evil, and its advent 
when treachery and vice abound, to have one redeeming looked forward to with eagerness. 
fount of humanity—one character free from stain, that Nor were the Huguenots less delighted with the pros- 
his own ubiquitary nature may not unjustly be supposed pect of order and security which the anticipated meeting 
to sympathise with disorder ;—and that vice may appeat of the assembly presaged, for they expected, through the 
more hideous by contrast. Such is Emilie at D’Usson!| While Duke of Anjou, and brother of the King of|disunion which existed between the royal party and the 
But who can the deeply-skilled Conde procure to embody | France, Valois had acquired the reputation of being the | faction of the protector, to gain a consideration and im. 
this personification of virtue? Our fricnds of the Louvre} most accomplished prince in Christendom; but the ac-| portance which might entitle them, at the least, to the 
are so much inclined the other way, that the princess| quirements on which this far-spread renown were found. | confirmation or renewal of the spirit of the many trea- 
must issue a proclamation to command the indispensable} ed, manifested more brilliancy than solidity, and the|ties of peace entered into with them, and as often violated 
appearance of the fair lady herself, for none but Emilie| deeds of arms, with which Europe rung, were confess. | by the catholics. . 
can be her representative !” edly the work of others, ostensibly serving under his| Blois, called the City of Kings, from the circumstance | 
“ Adieu! Monseigneur !” said the protegée of Mar-| eorymand. It is easy for one of royal lincage to reap the | of the palace having been chosen by the house of Valois 
garet ; “ 1 promised to wait on her majesty Us morning.” | praises of his countrymen—but to be really great, he |as the scene of education of many of its princes, is situ- ; 
“ Pardon my wandering,” exclaimed De Nevailles, de-| must pass through an ordeal of labour or adversity, and | ated in the province of Orleanois, and on the banks of i 
a 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Ville de Blois, naissance de ma Dame, 
SEJOUR DES ROIS, et de ma volouteé. 
é RONSARD. 





























taining her ; “ will no repentance convince you that my| surmount the difficulties which besct an earthly carcer|the broad and picturesque Loire. From the Fauxbourg 
heart has never forsaken its early hopes? Has language by the efforts of unconquerable will. ‘The energies of a| Vienne on the southern side of the river, the city presents t 
no form for one deeply repentant, and--——” man’s mind are never called forth till he has been tram-}2n amphitheatre of houses rising gradually from the 1 
“If words could eiface the impressions of actions, no pled upon; genius may present her fairy picture, or raise | banks to the highest elevation of the hill, whercon the | 
one is a greater master of the language than the Baron} her voice within the sanctuary of his breast, but she will cathedral tower crowns the whole. To the left is seen, at h 
De Nevailles,” said Emilie, interrupting him; “ bat such] jeyer gain the mastery of his being, till the world’s pres. |the remotest corner of the city, the gigantic Chateau De tl 
ought not to be their power—for your own sake it ought! cure has either calumniated, humiliated, or stricken him | Blois, the favourite residence of the kings of France, and 
not to be so!” Saying this, the lady disengag« d hersell,| with the harrowing prospect of poverty. ‘Then the voice the object of their lavish magnificence. . B 
and lefi the presence of the baron, who remained mo-! and the power within struggles for dominion—a conflict} If Blois had not been already famous, it would have a 
tionless awhile. ensues—and the soul holds the outward man captive ; the |gained celebrity from the condition which it presented aC 
“Well! well!” exclaimed he, after a pause, “ it is very] inspired ploughman forsakes his rustic implements and | previous to the opening of the States. The chief nobility de 
right that there should exist these guides to virtue in this] ryshes to the mart of poetry; the mechanic seizes the|and clergy of the kingdom were assembled within its ty 
world of ours. Guides! I beg pardon humbly,—I mean} pencil or the graver as the gladiator his sword; and he,| Walls, together with the burgess-deputies, from every an 
shrines of virtue. Let me examine closely into my be-| who has hitherto walked quietly in the ordinary paths of | province of France,—while in its lordly and favoured ca 
haviour. I met these two ladies wandering trom their life, throws himself desperately, but with a charmed wea- castle, the king and his royal parent held their court, en- pm 
homes—indeed without a home—I escorted them hither} pon withal, into the arena of human contention, and be- | livened by the ample train of ladies of honour, which it qu 
—risked life and honour to place them in such a position! comes demagogue, patriot, statesman, or man of letters. | was the ambition and policy of Catherine to entertain. ble 
that they might demand justice—as suing for ithad been] Under the shadow of the power of the queen-mother, | The streets were gay with the glittering dresses of the tio 
found useless labour—and behold! the younger, gentler] Valois had lived in security ; and the brilliant surface of nobiesse, thronging every avenue, to enjoy a freedom arr 
being, turns round to upbraid me for my pains. It is! his nature faded beneath the corroding influence of sloth| which the crowded old fashioned dwellings could not et 
ever thas—I am made the fool of others—toil for others} and luxury, while his youthful enthusiasm, the voice of |afford to their new occupants. , 
—intrigue for others—fight for them—scareely asking} his soul, sunk into superstition, and vagrant phantasy.| ‘The castle is situated at the northwest corner of the prin 
of myself whether the cause be good or bad—relying| But when he became an outeast trom the palace of his | city, seeming at first glance to be beyond the w alls, yet tion 
only on the warmth and generosity of my own feclings !| ancestors ; a fagitive from the power of a rebellious sub-|in reality connected with it, by a causeway cut in the De 
And what has resulted from this course? It were idle} ject, his sou! cast off the weeds of effeminacy ; he awoke|rock. Entering by this avenue, the spectator beholds in phe 
to enumerate—but if I progress in the same eccentric] to a sense of his own manhood—his consecrated office— | the outer court, a noble gothic edifice dedicated to Mt. saw 
track—next month will find me paying my devoirs to} and the guardianship of the prerogative of his house. Sauveur ; passing by this token of the piety of the Freneh side 
Montpensier, or riding, lance in hand, at the right hand For many days after the retreat from the capital he monarchs, he arrives at the inner court, surrounded on gra 
of Guise. It will never do. While acting for ny own! pondered deeply on his fallen condition, till at length he every’side by the lofty stories of the chateau, which, from T 
private welfare, | was humble, unambitious, abstemious,| saw the path which might lead to victory, or at worst an | the various orders of design displayed, might be compared ther 
contented with the labour of exercise without reward,| honourable and desperate contest. Without seeking the | to the facades of four distinct palaces brought into con- Duk 
and charitable to my neighbours’ failings. But I threw] advice of Catherine, who lingered at her hotel in Paris— | tact by magic. One angle presents a florid gothic struc- the 
my services into the hands of the King of Navarre; and] without secking to remonstrate with the protector, whom |ture of noble height, decorated with cognizances, devices, that 
I immediately became a spy and a liar. I do service to] the catholics now looked upon as their chosen king—he | and armorial bearings, sculptured in stone; another,—a King 
the Queen of France, and I become a minion and an ad.| launched out the thunder of his policy with a vigour, | pile of Roman and Grecian designs intermixed, an archi- math 
venturer, shuffling the text of expediency into every] which startled as much as it delighted, the queen-mother, |tectural importation from Italy ; while facing this eleva- i the il 
shape of usage and pretext;—and for her proud daugh-| who was heard to say, that for the future, she must live | tion, stands a solemn mass of old masonry, the ewatling to Ni 
ter, and this girl without a name, I have rendered myself| apart from her son, as her presence smothcred his natu-/|of the ancient Counts of Blois, who had need of a fortress lives | 
a traitor to the sacred rites of hospitality—I—who have] ral capacity. as much as a palace. ; that } 
hitherto thought of myself so honourably, that 1 might} From Chartres, where the monarch had taken refuge,| It were an endless task to enurnerate the inmates of his na 
be trusted to walk through unguarded treasures—between| he issued a proclamation summoning a mecting of the this vast edifice ; suffice it to say, that ¢ atherine, full _ prince 
the unbarred gates of my enemies, if they placed confi-| states of the kingdom to be holden at Blois, to take into| smiles and gaiety, was sojourning there with her moody For 
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for which there was not the least occasion, as he had this reason. it Guise kill the king, no one will be found! widened into a basin ; in front, in a direct line with the 
neither lowness of birth to conceal, nor ignorance to hide.|to revenge his death; and the arch traitor will live to! temple, was a handrail and several wooden steps descend- a 





“Shall we not seek Father Anse!m ?” cried De Gram- 
mont, observing that lis companion was taking a con- 
trary direction. 

“Aye! to disclose to him the light of day, when he 
should remain in darkness !” replied De Rosny, in a low 
voice and reproving tone ;—* but never mind what the 
old tigress and her cub have said; they must fall into 
our arms at last, or Notre Dame de Louvre, as she is 
profanely called, will sadly over-reach herself;—let us 
walk in the gardens which will one day belong to our 
master.” 

With this request the other complied; and as they 
had been admitted to the palace often enough to be ac- 
quainted with its interior, they found their way without 
assistance through several suites of rooms ; and crossing 
a corridor, emerged on a balcony suspended along the 
exterior of that side of the palace which overlooked the 
gardens. and which was placed at a rieht angle with the 


occupy the throne of right belonging to our own liege lord | 
but if Valois kill the duke, the priests will kill his ma-— 
Jesty, and so revenge the slaughter of their chief Thus) 
the road will be opea to the King of Navarre, who will| 
carry the sceptre jure divino. It is scarcely accounted | 
a secret that the monks have already made an attempt 
on the life of Valois—perhaps more than one—and his 
majesty holds himself very privately, out of the reach of 
strangers, in consequence. Ah! no! they would not let 
him escape, if his fingers were concerned in the death of 
the Protector of the League. ‘They may even achieve 
their purpose without such excitement—but I hope not— 
for we should then stand in the same predicament as i! 
Guise had done the act.” 





“ But you have not yet told me, baron,” observed De 
Grammont, “what are the signs by which you dare 
predicate such an ont-burst of man’s will. 
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ing into the canal fur the accomniodation of a holy bro- 
therhood, the gothic door-way of whose edifice shut in 
ihe distant scene. 

A gleam of contempt stole over the features of the 
stern old Huguenot soldier and noble, as his eye rested 
on the abode of the monks. 

“ Palace and convent! convent and palace!’ exclaimed 
he, turning to his smoother friend, “ sceptre and cow]! 
helmet and tonsure! pike and crosier! Thus is the 
throne of Charlemagne bound to the rotten sanctuaries 
of bigotry and cruelty.” 

“ Even so,” replied De Rosny, “ but Valois is himself 
ashamed of yonder work. Catherine, with an affectation 
of making me her confidant in a little disclosure, said 
that his majesty had made a grant to the Capuchins of 
ine land, and they evineed their gratitude by sending 


I can neither] half their brethren to join the army of monks at the 
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son, who appeared to his friends to be labouring under the 
weight of a resolve too mighty for his energies. D’Usex 
and the Princess of Condé tound incessant food for laugh- 
ter in the awkward bearing of many a provincial noble, 
and his gentle dependents, who honoured the fefes of the 
queen with their presence. ‘The Marquis De Coeuvres, 
a supplicant at the Chateau de Blois tor the recovery ol 
his commandancy and fortress, and a deputy of the no- 
blesse to the states, was, by favour of her majesty, lodged 
at the castle witi the fair Gabrielle, who had not yet ap- 
peared in public. Margaret was not behindhand with 
the marquis; she had despatched Father Roqnelanre to 
the queen-mother to advocate her cause, and explain the 
necessity which forced her to the seizure of D’Usson. 
Villeroi and De Biron, D’Espernon and his vain duchess, 
erst Countess of Candales—De Quelus and Mademoiselle 
D'Entragues, a froward sarcastic beauty, with more 
malice and fewer charms than Candales ; De Miron, the 
royal physician, a pompous functionary ; and inany others 
whom we cannot, at this mement, recollect, graced or dis- 
graced, as it m'zui happen, the court of Blois. 

In addition to these, were certain Huguenots, staying 
at Blois, under a safe conduct from his majesty, ostensi- 
bly to represent their grievances to the States, but in 


reality, that they might be at hand to negociate a treaty of| 


alliance with the court. But a treaty of alliance with 
Catherine was no easy matter to accomplish ; her policy, 
as we have before declared, was to keep both parties 
balanced against each other, and to incline to neither ; 
she had indeed written privately to Navarre, to request 
the presence of his agents with power to conclude an 
alliance with her son, but she had beforehand determined 
to keep thein in play till the last moment—and if that 
monster Guise and his faction could be quieted, without 
their aid—to send them home as wise as they had ar- 
rived. 

Nor were they long in discovering her intention, though 
they had no power to influence her will. ‘The Count De 
Grammont, unlike our courtly gossiper and tell-tale gal- 
lant of a later period, was a rough martial noble, who 
had spent his whole life in fighting for his faith; he was 
destitute of all diplomatic capability, save an obstinate 
will and determined courage, which indeed are often of 
great service in withstanding the covert finesse of subtler 
minds, which have power to turn every one to their pur- 
pose who does not turn a deaf ear to argument of every 
description, simple or insinuating. He had been at Blois 
upwards of a month, having arrived there with his friend, 
in obedience to the specious wish of Catherine, before the 
assembling of the deputies, that they might have leisure 
to discuss the articles of the treaty; and he would have 
left the city, full of anger and impatience at her duplicity, 
had not the Baron De Rosny, afterwards Duke of Sully, 
his co-agent in the private embassy, withheld him from 
this open manifestation of spleen. 

With the exception, perhaps, of De Nevailles, the 
Baron De Rosny had acquired the greatest intlucnee 
over the mind of the brilliant, and, it must be confessed, 
somewhat wayward, King of Navarre; and no man better 
deserved his power, or served his master with more fideli- 
ty. ‘To the favourite of Catherine is due the rare merit 
and the honour of the hazardous task of awakening the 
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nature of the Bourbon; and saw the necessity of urging 
him onward. He had been the principal adviser in the 
secret mission of De Nevailles, whose face was unknown 
in Paris, to the imprisoned monarch at the Louvre ; and 
when the captive escaped from his silken chains, and flew 
to Rochelie, De Rosny wrought upon the temper of the 
prince till he produced the hero of Coutras out of the 
voluptuary of the Parisian saloons. 

The death of D’Alencon increased the value of the 
baron’s prediction, and kept up the excitement of the 
monarch throughout the winter; he was scarcely ever 
seen otherwise accoutred than in his military harness, 
and at the head of his mounted arquebusicrs. But though 
the early spring saw the prince push forward his forces 
into the heart of the kingdom, even to the central pro- 
vince of Auvergne; he forced no strong position—fought 
no battles—but loitered about the provinee like one be- 
jwitched. His predicting councillor, though a brave man, 
occupied but a subordinate post in the armies of the Hr- 
guenots, and employed himself chicfly in the financial 
department—drawing supplies from all the reformed 
cities and provinces, and preparing a train of artillery, 
as Navarre was almost destitute of ordnance. 

But when the month of May showed Valois a fugitive 

from his capital, and De Rosny saw that that event made 

| no impression on the monarch encamped amid the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, he felt convinced that Navarre had 
fallen into a state of lethargy, or was occupied in some 
trifling armour. 

In consequence of this impression he hastened to the 
Navarrese camp, and arrived there about the same time 
that Margaret had taken possession of D’Usson. ‘The 
| Bourbon made excuses to his councillor for lis dilatori- 
ness, saying that he had been long waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to surprise the fortress. De Rosny as well as the 
other Huguenot chiefs were anxious to know how their 
leader would act with respect to his neighbour and con- 
sort ; they were all bitter enemies to Margaret and her 
mother, and w@e consequently overjoyed to hear that hi 
did not intend taking advantage of his relation with the 
present chatclaine ot D’Usson, to renew their ill-matched 
and fruitless union. But as there was every prospect of 
Valois dying without issue, even if he were not cut off 
speedily by violence, the friends of Navarre were anx- 
ious that their chief should not die childless, as was to 
be apprehended from his present separation from his 
consort; and they recommended, that he should propose 
a divorce to Margaret, who would consent to it more 
j readily while only Queen of Navarre, than she would if 
jer brother’s decease placed her husband on the throne 
of France. 

After several wecks’ delay, Navarre, acting on the 
suggestions of his friends, proposed a conference with 
his queen, which was acceded to; and at which she 
gladly assented to a divorce from a marriage which had 
been forced on her, and at atime when her heart was 
lacerated with grief. De Nevailles had already left 
D’Usson, but Roquelaure drew up the conditions, on the 
fulfilment of which her majesty promised to consent to 
the divorce, and which had relation to dowries, allotments 
of lands, and other provisions, their extent contingent on 
the succession of Henry to the throne of Valois. 
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captive monarch from his luxurious dream of sloth; bat 
to De Rosny, into whose care he fell when De Nevailles 
quitted his royal friend after their escape from Fontaine. 
bleau, must be attributed, in a great degree, the procura- 
tion of the finances necessary for keeping together the 
army which won a name and a halo of glory for the 
Bourbon at Coutras. But this was not his whole merit. 

At the birth of Navarre, nine lives stood between this 
prinee and the crown of France; but the greater propor- 
tion of these having fallen into the sleep of dusky death, 
De Rosny was struck with the idea that the jesting pro. 
pheey which he had foretold of his majesty, when he first | 
saw the prince, a gallant youth of fifteen, riding by the| 
side of the Adiniral Coligni, might prove in due time al 
grave truth. 

That the prophecy had been uttered in a jesting mood 
there can be but little doubt ; though, on the death of the 
Duke D’Alencon, the baron thought proper to declare that 
the prediction which he had uttered many years previons, 
that the Prince of Bearn would be, at a future period, 
King of France, he had received from an astrologer and 
mathematician. But cven antecedent to the decease of 
the illustrious tennis-player, De Rosny had pointed out 





to urge the Huguenot noblesse to send representatives | 


to the States; 


As Margaret was a favourite with the priesthood, hav. 
ing founded several religious houses on certain lands be- 
queathed her by her royal father, she ventured to despatch 
an emissary to Rome to propitiate his holiness to grant 
a divoree; she sent other messengers to her clerical 
friends to second her appeal at the Holy See. 

Thus did all three parties, the Huguenots, the king, 
and the Queen of Navarre, heartily agree on the divorce; 
but each had private and potential reasons unknown, or 
at least, undeclared, to the others. 

While the negociation with Margaret was pending, 
the proclamation of Valois arrived for the assembly ot 
the States at Blois, in the September ensuing. Visions 
of peace now floated before the imaginations of the Hu- 
guenots; and as the three partics which divided the 
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privately a month previous to the meeting of the Tiers- 
Fiat. Catherine, who was determined to be prepared for 
the most disastrous result, persuaded them to write to 
Navarre to concentrate his forces as near as ‘possible to 
Blois, without inducing a necessity on her part of order- 
ing her marshals to proceed against them. ‘This measure 
was acceded to; and De Rosny pressed her majesty to 
sign the treaty ; but she contrived to put aside his de- 
mands without committing herself to a decided refusal 
to complete the alliance. 

It was this double dealing which had so exasperated 
the rough De Gramimont, and determined him to quit 
the city, from which resolve, as we have before intimated, 
he only relented at the pressing instance of De Rosny. 
But the baron, calmer, subtler, and a superior diploma- 
list, though exceedingly annoyed at the duplicity of 
Catherine, fretted his imagination to invent a scheme of 
policy which would prevent the Huguenots being cajoled 
by our lady of the Louvre. 

In this dilemma, he wrote to De Nevailles to hasten to 
Blois, convinced that he was the only man who could 
influence her majesty, and promising that a safe conduct 
should meet him on the journey—and that in the event 
of Catherine giving w ay to her rage, when she discovered 
his identity with the lost Villa Franca, that he would 
offer up his own life, in expiation of her revenge. 

The letter reached the diplomatist at his chateau, but 
he shook his head at the contents, and declined the office. 
He saw only a prospect of fresh dangers, and the reeur- 
rence of a course of action for which he would be after- 
wards blamed by the ungrateful friends who had solicited 
his services. 

De Resny was in despair when he reccived the reply, 
but determined to put up with no refusal in a matter 
which concerned so closely the fortunes of the Hugue- 
nots—for he foresaw that a union between the French 
court and Navarre would be the only means of vanquish. 
ling the protector of the League “i 








and bringing about 
Crore -he wrote to his majesty concerning the refusal 
of the baron. 

Sut in the meanwhile, Margaret, who had been sur- 
| pris d at the hasty departure of De Nevailles from D’Us- 
|son, and no less at the grief which Emilie could no 
jlonger conceal, questioned her on the cause, and having 
brought her protegée to a confession, assured her that 
the heart of the baron had never been estranged from 
her; and that he would, after a while, return a penitent 
knight to solicit pardon for his absence, and a remission 
of the continuance of his punishment. 

But finding that the dismissed lover did not return to 
the fect of his mistress, and having herself need of his 
services, tor his holiness re quired that the queen. mother 
should be consulted on the matter of the divorce, she 
wrote to the baron, requesting him to proceed to Blois, 
and endeavour to induce Catherine to consent to her 
—adding cunningly, that 
Emilie joined with her in this request ; and that as he 
had kept faithfully the secrets of the queen-mother, be 
had nought to apprehend from her anger. 

“T differ with you entirely, madame,” exclaimed De 
Nevailles, when he had finished the perusal of the letter; 
“her majesty will be shocked to discover that her riches 
were in the keeping of an enemy—she will gloat over 
their recovery—and lock up the casket safe ly in her own 
archives! But nevertheless I must go! Chance has 
ever befriended me, and may be my guardian deity once 
more.” : 

He had scarcely made this resolve, when a long and 
urgent cpistle, or command, arrived from his liege, con- 
juring him to aid De Rosny in carrying into execution 
the meditated alliance. ; 


final separation from Navarre 


The baron wrote a consenting 
reply, and after several days’ preparation, started for 
Blois. 

Two days previous to the opening of the States, our 
pair of Huguenots were seen issuing from the eabinet of 
the queen-inother, alter an interview, which had ended, 
like every other attempt, unsatisfactorily. De Gram- 





kingdom were supposed to be about equal in strength, if 
was believed, that an end would be put to their mutual 
ditferences, and articles of concord agrecd to, 


Ere the time arrived for the assembling of the dc puties, carelessly arranged and void of decoration. 


mont, the taller of the two, had long past the mer‘dian of 
life, yet retained the strength and carriage of a warrior; 
—his features were harsh and inflexible, and his dress 


De Rosny 


a letter was brought to Navarre. by a confidential agent | displayed as little taste as his friend in his habiliments, 


of Catherine, requesting him, as we have before related, l which were, however, adorned with jewels of considerable 


value ;—for the politic wisdom of the baron had taught 


and that the deputic s chosen should be }him the advant ives re sulting from a re gard to personal 
to Navarre that there existed but two out of the many] secretly entrusted by his majesty with credentials to con-| economy. 


When he removed the jeweled cap from his 


lives which barred his possession of the French crown ;| clude a_ tre aty of allianee with the French court, as a} brow, he displayed features characteristic of intelligence 


that he was a child of destiny ; that, at his instigation, 


. . . . | 
nutual protection against the treacherous designs of the |r 


his nativity had been cast, and that he would be the first} protector of the League. | 


prince in Europe. 
For De Rosny was but too well aware of the slaggish 





It was this request which had brought De Rosny and |« 
De Grammont to the court ai Blois, where they arrived | 
‘ i 


rather than enthusiasm, only indicated by the brightness 
1 his eyes when excited in the ardour of discourse. His 
Jeportment was naturally dignified, but betrayed, to 


lose observers, a gratuitous affectation of lordly bearing, 
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for which there was not the least occasion, as he had 
ncither lowness of birth to conceal, nor ignorance to hide. 

“Shall we not seek Father Anse! ?” cried De Gram- 
mont, observing that lis companion was taking a con- 
trary direction. 

“Aye! to disclose to him the light of day, when he 
should remain in darkness !” replied De Rosny, in a low 
voice and reproving tone ;—* but never mind what the 
old tigress and her cub have said; they must fall into 
our arms at last, or Notre Dame de Louvre, as she is 
profanely called, will sadly over-reach herself;—let us 
walk in the gardens which will one day belong to our 
mastcr.” 

With this request the other complied; and as they 
had been admitted to the palace often enough to be ac- 
quainted with its interior, they found their way without 
assistance through several suites of rooms ; and crossing 
a corridor, emerged on a balcony suspended along the 
exterior of that side of the palace which overlooked the 
gardens, and which was placed at a right angle with the 
course of the Loire, over whose western track, in its 
journey to the ocean, the eye of the spectator wandered, 

De Rosny and his friend stopped to gaze on the mag- 
nificent scene spread out beneath them. The forest of 
Blois, the winding river, and the forest of Chambord on 
the opposite bank, with part of its superb palace, built by 
Francis the First, formed the grander elements of the 
prospect, which was dotted throughout with innumerable 
chateaus and convents of the various religious orders, 
which, in this, as in every other district of France, save 
within the quarters of the Huguenots, who had disman- 
tled all within their reach, were very numerous. 

“Those cowled thieves swarm here as thickly as the 
bees in the garden of Pau,” cried De Gramimont, * yet 
why should the reformation be confined to a few pro- 
vinces? With God’s help, matin and vespers, the host 
and its idolatries, shall, in a future age, be forgotten 
words from the Pyrenees to the Rhine.” 

“Tsay, Amen! to such a hope,” replied De Rosny ; 
“but Iet us recollect we are now labouring to that end, 
and must fix our eyes steadily on each day’s purpose, 
and forget the glorious accomplishment in the means, 
We are humble instruments of a Divine will, and our 
looks must be humble. Blood will be spilled soon.” 

“ Mine has been spilled for many a year,” rejoined the 
count. 

“ Aye, but I mean signall 
but in the crow ded h ll, or t 
mayhap,” continucd De Rosny, “ in the ass¢ ibly of the 
States itsel!.” 

“ And whose blood?” murmured De Grammont, with 


y! not in the tented field, 
he duinty banquet-rooin, or 


somewhat of an incredulous smile. 

“ Whose!” exclaimed the baron, “ is it not palpable ? 
—Walk hither, lest some one be within hearing. I tell 
thee what, cousin and fellow-labourer, and mark my 
words '—cither Guise will kill the king, or the king wall 
kill the duke.” 

“Ah! your sharp eyes have shadowed out a_ plot 
then !” whisper red the count, grasping the arm of his 
friend ;—“ but it matters not to me which falls, for both 
must go to make room for our liege.” 

“ Bravely spoken, cousin,” whispered the other, “ you 
grow more discernins. Jt does not matter which, you 
say. Bravo, well spoken :—but it does matter which !— 
yet let us not even whisper so close to stone walls, but 
retire to the trees, or I might say, statues and termini, 
for stone is more plentiful than wood in the gardens of 
Notre Dame de Louvre. like to repeat that profanity.” 

At the farther end of the balcony was a flight of steps, 
which conducted the visiter into the gardens without the 
necessity of his re-entering the palace—a noble contri- 
vance, as it afforded the inmates, in their progress to the 
sylvan beauties of the Chateau de Blois, a grander view 
of the wide-spread scene, than they would have gained 
by issuing from the palace from the re 2-dve-chuussée be- 


’ 





neath. 
3y these stairs the two friends descended into the upper 


gardens, froin which a gallery and stairease led into the 


lower, which were distinct from the former, by reason of 
the abrupt descent of the ground as it approached the 
banks of the river. From a paved circular space orna- 
mented with statuary, several noble avenues branched 
out, each terminated by some object of the architect or 
sculptor’s skill. é; 

“Let us attempt to carry that classic temple,” said 
De Rosny, entering the most retired avenue ;—* it can- 
not make a very stout resistance, we shall there be free 
from eaves-droppers.” 

“It matters materially, count,” continued his friend 
as they walked up the broad avenue, “ whether the king 
kill Guise, or Guise kill his majesty of France—-and for 





7 
this reason. Jf Guise kill the king, no one will be found | 
to revenge his death; and the arch traitor will live to} 
occupy the throne of right belonging to our own liege lord | 
but if Valois kill the duke, the priests will kill his ma-—| 
jesty, and so revenge the slaughter of their chief. Thus} 
the road will be opea to the King of Navarre, who will| 
carry the sceptre jure divino. It is scarcely accounted 
a secret that the monks have already made an attempt 
on the life of Valois—perhaps more than one—and his 
majesty holds himself very privately, out of the reach of 
strangers, in consequence. Ah! no! they would not let 
him escape, if his fingers were concerned in the death of 
the Protector of the League. ‘They may even achieve 
their purpose without such excitement—but I hope not— 
for we should then stand in the same predicament as i! 
Guise had done the act.” 

“ But you have not yet told me, baron,” observed De 
Grammont, “what are the signs by which you dare 
predicate such an ont-burst of man’s will. I can neither 
dream nor propliesy, and am perhaps dull-eyed, even to 
those things which lie about me. You hear a sigh or a 
moan, or perceive a shudder, perhaps,—and up starts a 
picture of destruction to distract your vision !” 

“ Out-bursts of man’s will, as you designate them,” 
replied De Rosny, calmly, “never distract my viston. 
Nothing moves me but the wretched state of Navarre’s 
finances— money is the spring and war-horse of chivalry. 
I have sold the growth of all my thick well-stocked | 
plantations to place our army on a respectable footing — 
and Pll make the catholics repay me.” 

“When Navarre sits enthroned in the Louvre he will 
not forget us,” said Grammont; “ but you have forgotten 
the signs !—are they such as a plain soldier like myself 
can fashion into a forthcoming truth ?” f 

“Since I have been in this most idolatrous city,” 
replied the baron, “ where even the mass-ridden artisan 
pretends that he speaks a purer dialect than us of the 
purest blood of France, I have seen Valois every day. 
1 have noted those shrugs and starts, aif@ com, ressions 
of the eyebrows—they used to be arched and expansive 
—and I glean froin these signs, that his mind is in 
labour, and will being forth a sharp-toothed dragon, 
which will dart its sting unawares into its parent’s foe— 
and then sink cowardly into the earth! 
mad with an imprisoned will !” 

“T can discern a glimpse of meaning,” exclaimed 
Grammont, smiling, “ but I cannot see through your 
tinage clearer than did our gracious liege when you 
placed before him a scheme for the consolidation of the} 
Navarrese revenues.” 

“Come! come! cousin De Grammont,” cried the baron 
good-humouredly, “ wit ought not to originate in igno- | 
rance and deceptive perecption. 


Valois is mad— 





We have both need of| 
it against that bantering Duchess D’Usez, and her friends 
—and we have need of oll opr faculties at this season— 
the crisis of the Huguenot faith. If Guise only use his! 
power with ordinary skill, he must force our lady of the 
Louvre into out arms—and, thank Heaven! we stand 
prepared to seize the favourable moment. Our good 
friend, the gay insinuating Queen of Navarre, is in our | 
interest. Even you, De Grammont, with all your just] 
hatred of the abominations of Rome, would be loth to 
speak ill of her—and also of Father Roquelaure, her 
agent, and the aide-de-cainp of our leader, Father An- 
selm! We are as gallant a band as ever had footing in 
an enemy’s territory.” 

“Ah! it may be agrecable to our venturous leader to 
ensconce himself beneath the roof of his enemy,” replied 
the count; “but if my opinion had had sway, Father 
Anselm should never have come to Blois till her majesty 
desired his presence ;—it was a step beyond the usual! 
prudent caution of the Baron De Rosny’s counsel.” 

“ Defer your judgment till De Nevailles arrives,” said 
the baron, quickly; “ his maxiin is, to shake hands with 
danger as boys grasp nettles. Let us hear his opinion.” 

“T would give all the armour in my hall—aye, even 
Count Robert’s sui‘—rather than be absent from Blois 
when the baron meets his old mistress,” said De Gram- 
mont. 

They were now close to the Grecian temple, and ap- 
parently at tbe termination of the gardens, but on ascend- 
ing the steps into the interior, were surprised on behold. 
ing another avenue to the right. It was shadowed by a 
grove of lofty trees overarching at their tops, and almost 
depriving of the sun’s rays a canal equal in leneth to the 
avenue. The water though still, and without current or 
spring, nearly overflowed its banks, causing the herbage 
which grew on the margin to exhibit a deeper green and 
more Juxariant growth, than the sward which covered 
the scaree-trodden footpath of the grove. At the termi- 








nation of the vista, the light shone on the water, which 


widened into a basin; in front, in a direct line with the 
temple, was a handrail and several wooden steps descend. 
ing into the canal fur the accomniodation of a holy bro- 
therhood, the gothic door-way of whose edifice shut in 
ihe distant scene. 

A gleam of contempt stole over the features of the 
stern old Huguenot soldier and noble, as his eye rested 
on the abode of the monks. 

“ Palace and convent! convent and palace !” exclaimed 
he, turning to his smoother friend, “ sceptre and cow]! 
helmet and tonsure! pike and crosier! Thus is the 
throne of Charlemagne bound to the rotten sanctuaries 
of bigotry and cruelty.” 

“ Even so,” replied De Rosny, “ but Valois is himself 
ashamed of yonder work. Catherine, with an affectation 
of making me her confidant in a little disclosure, said 
that his majesty had made a grant to the Capuchins of 
ine land, and they evinced their gratitude by sending 
half their brethren to join the army of monks at the 
affair of the barricades.” 

“True! they wanted the chateau itself” said the 
count, “but look, the balcony of the castle is crowded 
with dames and gallants—we need not enter the palace 
amid a shower of jibes and smiles, as harmless as snow, 
but quite as annoying. Let us walk by this stagnant 
puddle—an emblem of yon spider’s-nest. Father An- 
selm may have received advice of the arrival of De 
Nevai'les.” 
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Amid the death-struggling of dynasties, and the fierce 
contentions for supremacy, when thrones which have 
grown ancient in the eye of the world are tottering be- 
neath the blows of new powers and authorities, the voice 
of mirth and gaiety is still heard in the pauses of the 
storm. Slaughter succeeds festival, and festival succeeds 
slaughter—ere the dying hero or partisan draws his last 
breath, the war-note which proclaimed his doom is hushed 
by the tinkling cymbal of Terpsichore ; the shifting pano- 
rama of life changes from the battle-field to the illumi- 
nated saloon; the orchestra strikes up a fresh tune; and 
human figures flit round in a mazy ring. 

Coutras! De Joyeuse! these are but names floating in 
memory! yet they may again become realities! But in 
the interval, Catherine De Medicis holds her court in the 
kingly eity—in its proud palace! The grand hall is 
more lustrous than day! It breathes an atmosphere of 
light! Music is borne floating from distant saloons to 
the guests ef royalty. 

All the chivalry and beauty of France, which had con- 
tinued faithful to the house of Valois, were congregated 
in the superb hall of the palace. Guise and his adhe- 
rents were left to brood over their schemes, and thicken 
their treason, forgotten for one night by the gay revellers. 

Amid the gallants who graced the fote of the queen- 
mother, none were more conspicuous than the Count De 
Quelus, the knight of the green cuirass. In_ the tented 
ficld he was but a star of secondary importance ; his sta- 
ture was overreached—his bravery equalled—his skill 
surpassed; but in the saloon, he was unrivalled. The 
count was rather below than above the ordinary height; 
slenderly proportioned—too much so for the taste of the 
age—had not his limbs been moulded so harmoniously 
in youthful symmetry, that criticism was silenced even 
in the mouth of the hardy warrior, or the fuir dame, 
taught to regard a giant stuture as the beau-ideal of man- 
hood. His features regular in contour and aristocratic 
in expression, were pale—destitute both of the rustic 
glow of health, and the habitual flush of the soldier—a 
fault inexcusable in the eyes of D°Usez and the ladies of 
the court. 

The count was appareled in a doublet and nether 
dress, which displayed his figure to the best advantage ; 
he was decorated with the three orders of the king ;—the 
toison d’or, or golden fleece, which accrued to the house 
of Valois by the acquisition of Burgundy—the order of 
St. Michael; and lastly, the badge of the Holy Ghost, a 
dove in the centre of golden radii. 

Yet notwithstanding his elegant shape, decorative 
jewels, and graceful movements, De Quelus was not a 
Yavourite with the ladies of Catherine’s court. Whether 
it was their fault,—a resentment against one who had 
invaded their province by a more than ordinary attention 
to personal economia,—or whether an exquisite is too 
much in love with himself to pay those devoirs to the 
sex which they hold as lawful prerogative,—we cannot 























